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THE WEEK. 


Tue news from Armenia which has just reached 
Western Europe still lags some three weeks behind 
events. It brings us down apparently to the eve 
of a massacre of the usual Hamidian type, and while 
we are trying to guess dimly what has happened, the 
tragedy has long since been accomplished. The 
narrative can be pieced together in outline. Early 
this spring some insurgent bands, apparently not very 
numerous, crossed’ the Russo-Turkish frontier and 
established themselves in the mountainous district of 
Sassoun—almost the only region where the Armenians 
form a compact population, possess arms, and cherish 
so,me remnants of manhood and independence. These 
h'ghlands are inaccessible, and the Turks were 
apparently worsted in the first encounters. To gain 
time they opened negotiations, and used the oppor- 
tunity to rouse the Kurds and bring up troops. But 
it is always easier to punish the abject populations of 
the lowlands than to face the insurgents in the 
mountains. The Kurds and the troops were let 
loose upon the miserable and spiritless villages 
of the Moush plain. They burned and ravaged ona 
great scale, and doubtless perpetrated the usual ex- 
cesses. A telegram from Armenian sources says that 
forty-five of these villages have been burned, while a 
Turkish official communication admits the destruction 
of fourteen—adding, with the usual fatuous mendacity, 
that the insurgents themselves did the damage in 
order to discredit the Turks. 

Tat, however, is a mere figure of speech. The 
population of these villages has been driven in part to 
seek refuge in the Sassoun hills, and no doubt we shall 
be told that it is in revolt. The rest of the survivors 
have been herded into the town of Moush. According 
to the Turks, there are gathered there some 3,000 
homeless peasants, while Armenian advices put the 
figure at 4,000. But this, one fears, is only the begin- 
ning. Two of the organisers of the last massacres are 
in supreme command in these districts. They will not 
rest satisfied with mere village burning. When once 
a minority of the younger men have taken up arms 
in a single district, it is the women and the 
children, the pacific peasants of the plain, and 
the broken-spirited townsmen who pay for the daring 
of the few. The European consuls are impotent to 
prevent. They can only report. No doubt an auto- 
nomy is impossible in Armenia, but a stringent 
European control, at least as ambitious as that which 
has been imposed on Macedonia, is both feasible and 
necessary. A European Conference is more than ever 
advisable, and if it meets it should review the whole 
position of Turkey. 





Tue report of the Macedonian Relief Fund conveys 
the welcome news that the immediate need for the more 
elementary forms of charity has ceased for the moment 
in the Monastir vilayet. Its agents have succeeded in 
bringing temporary relief in the shape of food, blankets, 
clothing, and medical aid to over 53,000 peasants, all 
of whom were homeless and ruined, while per- 
haps one-half were absolutely and literally desti- 
tute. But for this work thousands must have 
died from cold and hunger, deprived as they 


were not only; of roofs, but of covering and food as 





well. The statement in the report that after the 
arrival of the relief agents no actual case of death from 
starvation occurred will be read with profound satis- 
faction by all whose sacrifices and generosity contri- 
buted to theraising ofthe £ 30,000 which the committee, 
aided by the Daily News and the Churches, succeeded 
in collecting. But it is after all only a chastened 
pleasure that we can feel in such an achievement. The 
outlook for the future is profoundly dispiriting. The 
peasants are still without houses, flocks, or plough- 
oxen, and the harvest will be more or less a failure. 
Nor is there yet any such return of confidence as to 
encourage those who still have money to lend to the 
peasants or to invest it in industry. The relief agents 
even felt that it would be folly for the moment to give 
plough-oxen as they had at first intended. The 45,000 
which the Fund still has in hand will have many 
claimants. The refugees in Bulgaria are being forced 
back to their burned homes in the Adrianople region, 
and as if their needs were not enough, we have now to 
think of Armenia as well. 





Tue first Chinese cargo ship sailed from Hongkong at 
daylight on Wednesday. Reuter doesnot say what sort of 
a dawn rose in that distant sky, but he says the coolies 
were jubilant. There are others who are jubilant too ; 
another Oriental race which is to share the Rand—on 
rather unequal terms—with these Chinese immigrants. 
It will be difficult to find jubilation anywhere else. The 
British people at home are angry ; the British people 
in all the colonies are furious ; the two European races 
in the Transvaal itself are sullenly hostile. A peremp- 
tory pro-consul and a flexible Minister at home have 
between them overruled the Empire and carried this 
grim and sinister revolution in the name of a people 
which is as adverse to-day as the Zimes was a year 
ago. The jubilations of the Chinaman will, we tear, 
be shortlived. It is one of those experiences of which 
the pleasure resides chiefly in anticipation. The 
jubilations of the other race will also, we hope, 
be shortlived, for we trust that this fabric will 
come tumbling to the ground as soon as a Liberal 
Government takes office. To make this quite clear to 
the people directly concerned we think the Liberal 
Leader should make another protest promptly in the 
House of Commons. They have surely an excellent 
ground for a vote of censure in Mr. Lyttelton’s failure 
to keep his promise on the minimum wage. The regu- 
lations have been published since the subject was last 
debated, and surely the House of Commons has a right 
to discuss them. One modest little change ought not 
to escape notice. The Chinese who were ‘‘to supple- 
ment native labour” are now to be overseers—in other 
words, to assume work that belonged exclusively to 
white men. So quickly does the penetrating and 
absorbing power of this new element discover itself. 
We suspect that the province of the ‘‘ overseer” will be 
found to have rather ambiguous frontiers. 





THE Boers have been holding a congress at 
Pretoria, which has been followed by an interview with 
Sir Arthur Lawley. Several of the Imperialist papers 
blame the Boer leaders for their speeches, or, indeed, 
for meeting at all. The Standard correspondent shakes 
a grave head, and says that, speaking from intimate 
knowledge of the Boers, he wishes to warn the British 
people not to underrate the magnitude of the move- 
ment. He finds correct and loyal manners outwardly, 
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but suspects an inner spirit of hostility to the Govern- 
ment. For once we find ourselves in agreement with 
this correspondent. We can imagine nothing less 
likely than that the Boers should be _ enthu- 
siastic and affectionate towards the bureaucracy. 
What has Lord Milner done for the country ? 
He has flooded it with a number of officials, industrious 
and devoted, but alien and extravagant, whose mis- 
takes have infuriated the British population and have 
been little calculated to impress the Dutch. But if 
the officials were successful instead of very unsuccess- 
ful, there is a good reason why their régime should 
be distasteful to the Boers. For it is their chief aim 
to destroy all that the Boers cherish. They wish to 
eradicate the language, the customs, and the spirit of 
the Boers. The Boers, on the other hand, wish to 
maintain their identity. The more their language is 
threatened the more do they cling to it. The more 
they are told to forget their past the more pas- 
sionately do they remember it. If they are hostile to the 
Anglicising movement, it is because they see around 
them a bustling, patronising movement directed against 
their nation, their religion, their rights as parents, their 
memories as warriors, their hopes for the survival of 
their race. We do not wonder the correspondent re- 
ports, after listening to General de la Rey’s speech, 
that ‘“‘the Africander ideal has undergone no modi- 
fication.” The S/andard itself remarks that if the Boers 
choose to organise themselves and act together under 
Parliamentary institutions, it does not see how this is 
to be prevented. 





Tue Boers, we fancy, are not likely to forget the 
story of their hardly-won and hardly-lost freedom, and 
it is not statesmanship to ask it of them. But 
tenacious as they rightly are of these traditions, they 
will not remain aloof and separate from the public 
life of the colony. That at least must go to the 
credit of the Government. Lord Milner has made 
allies of the Boer farmer and the British 
artisan just as successfully as the capitalists formerly 
made enemies.of them. The Boers at their congress 
were mainly concerned with agricultural interests, with 
the difficulties of repatriation, with their schools and 
the place of their language in the teaching of the 
children. But they discussed also Chinese labour and 
the general tendency of the Government to legislate in 
the capitalist interest. The capitalists, as we know 
from Mr. Tarbutt’s letter, wanted to keep out British 
workmen just because British workmen might aim at 
political power. Chinese labour is introduced in order 
to diminish this. With Chinese workmen and Chinese 
compounds the British element, artisan and _ shop- 
keeping, will shrink. But there will be the strongest 
bond of union between those that are left and the Boers, 
for both parties are primarily concerned to prevent 
their country from being strangled by this powerful 
interest. 





Tue war in the Far East is already raising some 
interesting questions of international law. It is to be 
hoped that outsiders, in discussing them, will bring to 
the subject something of the equable and judicial 
temper Dr. Lawrence showed on Wednesday. Dr. 
Lawrence discussed the question of contraband 
and also that of floating mines. On the first 
subject, he said, as we argued last March in this 
paper, that the Russian regulations which declared 
all objects intended for war by sea or land, includ- 
ing rice, provisions, &c., contraband, ought to be met 
with a prompt protest from our Government. No 
Power, least of all ourselves, can afford to acquiesce 
in the declaration of food as contraband. The second 
question is more difficult. The Hatsuse is said to have 
gone down ten miles from the entrance to Port Arthur, 
or well outside the limit of territorial waters. The 
mines that destroyed her may have been placed there 


by Russians or drifted there. In any case, it 
is evident that the convenience of neutrals is very 
seriously affected by the latest developments of maritime 
warfare. Professor Holland points out in the 7imes 
that there is a tendency in expert opinion towards 
allowing the line between ‘‘ territorial waters” and the 
‘*high seas” to be drawn at a considerably greater 
distance than the old measurement of three miles from 
the shore. Meanwhile, the facts in the case of the 
Hatsuse are unknown, and the United States Govern- 
ment has instructed its Consuls to report upon them. 

Or all the publications called into being by the 
Licensing Bill, the most valuable are Messrs. Rown- 
tree and Sherwell’s Memoranda. Their third and 
fourth articles deal with the financial side of the bill. 
In ‘* The Basis of Compensation” they show 
that the bill ‘will give value to licences now 
practically worthless,” and so arrest the present 
painless extinction. They also demand that the 
value for purposes of compensation shall be 
a “‘declaratory value” and be used as a basisof taxa- 
tion also. In ‘‘ Financial Anomalies” they expose the in- 
adequacy and injustice both of the taxation and of the 
compensation scale of duties. These scales, as we 
have often explained, exact a much larger percentage 
from the small than from the large public-house ; their 
combined effect steadily sinks from the percentage of 
66 on a house rated at £45 to one of 3 on a house 
rated at £5,000. One result of this inequality is ‘‘ that 
public-houses in London and the larger cities will 
pay considerably less in proportion” than those else- 
where. A table of percentages shows that rural houses 
pay four times as heavily as London houses under the 
present duty and three times as heavily under the com- 
bined scales. The authors finally declare that the 
compensation levies must ‘‘be continued as an 
additional licence duty after the time limit has expired,” 
and that ‘‘no compensation scheme ought to be 
attempted apart from a thorough revision and readjust- 
ment of the licence duties.” 

At the moment of writing, the exact state of the 
relations between the French Government and the 
Vatican are somewhat obscure. At a Cabinet Council 
held at the end of last week it was decided to 
instruct M. Nisard, the Ambassador at the Vatican, to 
demand explanations as to the alleged appearance in 
the Pontifical Note addressed to the other Catholic 
Powers of a sentence which did not appear in the Note 
received by the French Government ; the sentence in 
question stating, as we pointed out last week, that 
but for de ¢rés graves motifs dordre et de nature en tout 
point speciaux, the Nuncio at Paris might have been 
recalled. In the event of the explanations not being 
deemed satisfactory, M. Nisard would be recalled. 
M. Nisard has since left Rome for Paris, but 
whether by way of recall or on leave is not at all 
clear. The view of the French Government appears to 
be that the sentence of which it was kept in ignorance 
was an act of discourtesy ; the Note itself had already 
been met by M. Delcassé’s intimation that it was re- 
garded as nulle et non avenue. The sentence itself is 
perhaps of no great consequence, and there is some- 
thing to be said for the ironical comment of the Journal 
des Debats that France might regard herself as parti- 
cularly favoured by an intimation to other Catholic 
countries that what had been tolerated in her case would 
not be tolerated in theirs. As a matter of fact, the 
Papal protest had been maturing for some time, and 
in the situation there is nothing intrinsically new. 
Diplomatic relations continue to be maintained 
through a junior member of the Embassy, and 
the general opinion among the Ministerialists appears 
to be that for the moment the Government has suffi- 
ciently asserted itself. The separation of Church and 
State has never yet been made a test of party faith, and 
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only a minority of deputies have pledged themselves to 
it. When it comes it will probably take the form of 
the Law of Guarantees in Italy, and be equally incom- 
plete. Pees 

Many exaggerations have been circulated, writes 
our Rome Correspondent, spread by the friends, as 
well as the opponents, of Cardinal Merry del Val. 
To judge the situation with impartiality it will there- 
fore be necessary to first establish the real truth. By 
this time it is well known Pius X. has a great desire— 
that of keeping as much as possible out of politics ; 
but he has an even greater desire—tbat of not appear- 
ing in any way antagonistic to the principles and ideas 
followed by his predecessor, for whom he has always 
had, and has, an unbounded respect and admiration. 
Piux X., for instance, was, personally, rather contrary to 
the idea of sending a Note of protest after he 
had already solemnly manifested his displeasure at 
President Loubet’s breaking the rule, until now 
followed by all Catholic rulers, in the allocution he 
delivered tothe Sacred College on March 19, the eve 
of his name day. So that if Pius X. alone had been in 
question the famous Note which has created so much 
trouble would never have been sent ; but on examining 
the decision already agreed upon between Leo XIII. and 
Cardinal Rampolla when the journey of King Victor 
Emmanuel to Paris was arranged with the understand- 
ing that President Loubet would return it at the 
Quirinal, the Note was found practically already drawn 
up. The present Pontiff finding this, thought it his 
duty to conform to the wish of his predecessor. But 
Cardinal Merry del Val should have foreseen the effect 
which the Note would produce. 

Tue production of Mr. Gilbert Murray’s translation 
of the Hippolytus of Euripides, at the Lyric Theatre, 
took place too late for a notice in the present number. 
A full criticism will appear next week. Whatever 
may be the result of the attempt to acclimatise 
Greek tragedy on the English stage, the experi- 
ment is certainly an interesting one, and Thursday’s 
performance, which was quite remarkably good, shows 
that it deserves success. It is not absolutely un- 
precedented. Helen Faucit (Lady Martin) about 
1845 acted the Antigone of Sophocles and the 
Iphigenia in Aulis of Euripides in Dublin, Edin- 
burgh, and other provincial cities, but does not 
seem to have presented them in London. Her 
performance of Antigone was rapturously praised 
by De Quincey. More recently—about 1878—Miss 
Genevieve Ward gave one or two performances of the 
C£dipus Coloneus at the Crystal Palace, but it does not 
appear that in London itself any Greek tragedy was 
ever presented in English, and certainly no play of 
Euripides. When Mr. Gilbert Murray’s translation of 
the Hippolytus appeared some two or three years ago its 
extraordinary dramatic vitality and lyric beauty were 
recognised on all hands. Mr. Murray, himself a 
dramatist, had thrown into high relief the theatrical 
qualities of the play ; and it was suggested by more 
than one critic that an attempt should be made to test 
its attractiveness for a modern audience. The New 
Century Theatre has actedon this suggestion, with what 
result remains to be seen. There is certainly no reason in 
the nature of things why Greek tragedy should not 
be made interesting and moving to the men and women 
of to-day. The Cdipus Rex, translated by Jules 
Lacroix, has for years held a prominent place in the 
repertory of the Théatre Francais. The Aippoly:us 
is to be repeated on May 30 and 31 and on June 3, 
and we hope very much that it will prove that there is 
a public in England that cares to see Euripides. 

Mr. Bryce is going to ask a question in Parlia- 
ment next week about the proposed destruction of 
part of the ancient walls of Berwick-on-Tweed, which 
is causing much indignation among the inhabitants of 


that town. It is to be hoped that that destruction may 
be avoided, especially as it threatens the most ancient 
part of the walls, which were built in the time of 
Edward I, and keep alive the memories of three 
centuries at least of border warfare. Berwick, indeed, 
has probably experienced more assaults than any other 
English medieval town, and it is said that it was the 
first town in the world to be bombarded by cannon. 
Most of the walls, however, were built by Elizabeth, 
and they were further strengthened by Charles I. when 
his religious policy had almost turned Scotland into a 
hostile country again. Owing to constant warfare the 
walls of Berwick are more ruinous than those of either 
Chester or York, but enough of them remains to be a 
valuable monument of the past; and we have not so 
many of such monuments that we can afford to destroy 
any of them wilfully. The land upon which the 
threatened walls stand is now in private hands, and it 
has been suggested that it should be purchased by 
the War Office to secure them from future danger. 





Tue delegates of the International Association of 
Academies were entertained on Tuesday at a dinner at 
the Hotel Metropole by the Royal Society, anda 
brilliant company, including men of science and letters 
of all countries, was present. The association, the 
objects and even the existence of which have until now 
remained curiously unknown to the British public, had 
its origin in an association of German learned bodies 
known as the Cartel, which, at the instance of the 
Royal Society, has become international in its scope 
The aim is to further international co-operation on 
literary and scientific affairs, and it has already 
shown its activity in some important ways as, 
for instance, in the preparation of an_ inter- 
national catalogue of scientific literature. The 
association has decided to hold a congress at 
least every three years and one of these congresses is 
now being held in London under the management of the 
Royal Society. Lord Goschen in an interesting speech 
at the dinner said that one object of the association is 
to induce Governments by their united pressure to co- 
operate together in the furtherance of all the sciences. 
This is a fine ambition, and one can only hope that 
that the Scientific Concert of Europe when once 
established will perform with more harmony and 
vigour than the political. 


Mr. Stuart Jones’s report in the Zimes on the 
year’s excavations in Rome, with its minute chronicle 
of verifications and localisations, conveys an almost 
uncanny suggestion of thoroughness and success. The 
lapse of time since the days of the Empire has become 
almost trivial. The Rome of the later Caesars seems 
already recovered in skeleton and in outline. Each 
year of this patient work has diminished the number of 
local references and topical allusions in Roman 
literature which are sti'l untraced and untested. Does 
Tacitus speak of Dom.tian’s statue, and the founda- 
tions of which he say. passim injecte fundamentis 
argenti aurique stipes et netallorum primitia, nullis 
JSornactbus victe, sed ut gign ‘ntur? The archeologist 
will uncover for you, if m the statue, at least its 
pedestal, and digging belov it, there, in all their 
naked literalness, are the crudi ‘ragments of unworked 
gold. More romanticis the unc vering of the precincts 
of the altar that stood above he gulf into whigh 
Curtius leapt—those siccas aras « Ovid, where lacus 
ante fuit. A pick and a shovel will ncover the secrets 
of that very modern Rome of the Emp. ¢, the solid Rome 
which built and remembered. Butwe eas far as ever 
from the primitive mystery itself. Askw owas Curtius, 
and what dim memory of self-sacrifice . enshrined in 
the legend of his leap, and the stone ha no answer. 
But in the block, none the less, which lay beneath a 
pavement trodden by unthinking generftions, there 
still lie uncovered now and contemporary; the charred 
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but suspects an inner spirit of hostility to the Govern- 
ment. For once we find ourselves in agreement with 
this correspondent. We can imagine nothing less 
likely than that the Boers should be enthu- 
siastic and affectionate towards the bureaucracy. 
What has Lord Milner done for the country ? 
He has flooded it with a number of officials, industrious 
and devoted, but alien and extravagant, whose mis- 
takes have infuriated the British population and have 
been little calculated to impress the Dutch. But if 
the officials were successful instead of very unsuccess- 
ful, there is a good reason why their régime should 
be distasteful to the Boers. For it is their chief aim 
to destroy all that the Boers cherish. They wish to 
eradicate the language, the customs, and the spirit of 
the Boers. The Boers, on the other hand, wish to 
maintain their identity. The more their language is 
threatened the more do they cling to it. The more 
they are told to forget their past the more pas- 
sionately do they remember it. If they are hostile to the 
Anglicising movement, it is because they see around 
them a bustling, patronising movement directed against 
their nation, their religion, their rights as parents, their 
memories as warriors, their hopes for the survival of 
their race. We do not wonder the correspondent re- 
ports, after listening to General de la Rey’s speech, 
that ‘the Africander ideal has undergone no modi- 
fication.” The Séandard itself remarks that if the Boers 
choose to organise themselves and act together under 
Parliamentary institutions, it does not see how this is 
to be prevented. 





Tue Boers, we fancy, are not likely to forget the 
story of their hardly-won and hardly-lost freedom, and 
it is not statesmanship to ask it of them. But 
tenacious as they rightly are of these traditions, they 
will not remain aloof and separate from the public 
life of the colony. That at least must go to the 
credit of the Government. Lord Milner has made 
allies of the Boer farmer and the British 
artisan just as successfully as the capitalists formerly 
made enemies.of them. The Boers at their congress 
were mainly concerned with agricultural interests, with 
the difficulties of repatriation, with their schools and 
the place of their language in the teaching of the 
children. But they discussed also Chinese labour and 
the general tendency of the Government to legislate in 
the capitalist interest. The capitalists, as we know 
from Mr. Tarbutt’s letter, wanted to keep out British 
workmen just because British workmen might aim at 
political power. Chinese labour is introduced in order 
to diminish this. With Chinese workmen and Chinese 
compounds the British element, artisan and shop- 
keeping, will shrink. But there will be the strongest 
bond of union between those that are left and the Boers, 
for both parties are primarily concerned to prevent 
their country from being strangled by this powerful 
interest. 





Tue war in the Far East is already raising some 
interesting questions of international law. It is to be 
hoped that outsiders, in discussing them, will bring to 
the subject something of the equable and judicial 
temper Dr. Lawrence showed on Wednesday. Dr. 
Lawrence discussed the question of contraband 
and also that of floating mines. On the first 
subject, he said, as we argued last March in this 
paper, that the Russian regulations which declared 
all objects intended for war by sea or land, includ- 
ing rice, provisions, &c., contraband, ought to be met 
with a prompt protest from our Government. No 
Power, !east of all ourselves, can afford to acquiesce 
in the declaration of food as contraband. The second 
question is more difficult. The Hatsuse is said to have 
gone down ten miles from the entrance to Port Arthur, 
or well outside the limit of territorial waters. The 
mines that destroyed her may have been placed there 


by Russians or drifted there. In any case, it 
is evident that the convenience of neutrals is very 
seriously affected by the latest developments of maritime 
warfare. Professor Holland points out in the 7imes 
that there is a tendency in expert opinion towards 
allowing the line between ‘‘ territorial waters” and the 
‘*high seas” to be drawn at a considerably yreater 
distance than the old measurement of three miles from 
the shore. Meanwhile, the facts in the case of the 
Hatsuse are unknown, and the United States Govern- 
ment has instructed its Consuls to report upon them. 

Or all the publications called into being by the 
Licensing Bill, the most valuable are Messrs. Rown- 
tree and Sherwell’s Memoranda. Their third and 
fourth articles deal with the financial side of the bill. 
In ‘* The Basis of Compensation” they show 
that the bill ‘will give value to licences now 
practically worthless,” and so arrest the present 
painless extinction. They also demand that the 
value for purposes of compensation shall be 
a ‘‘ declaratory value” and be used as a basisof taxa- 
tion also. In ‘‘ Financial Anomalies” they expose the in- 
adequacy and injustice both of the taxation and of the 
compensation scale of duties. These scales, as we 
have often explained, exact a much larger percentage 
from the small than from the large public-house ; their 
combined effect steadily sinks from the percentage of 
66 on a house rated at £45 to one of 3 on a house 
rated at £5,000. One result of this inequality is ‘‘ that 
public-houses in London and the larger cities will 
pay considerably less in proportion” than those else- 
where. A table of percentages shows that rural houses 
pay four times as heavily as London houses under the 
present duty and three times as heavily under the com- 
bined scales. The authors finally declare that the 
compensation levies must ‘‘be continued as an 
additional licence duty after the time limit has expired,” 
and that ‘‘no compensation scheme ought to be 
attempted apart from a thorough revision and readjust- 
ment of the licence duties.” 

At the moment of writing, the exact state of the 
relations between the French Government and the 
Vatican are somewhat obscure. At a Cabinet Council 
held at the end of last week it was decided to 
instruct M. Nisard, the Ambassador at the Vatican, to 
demand explanations as to the alleged appearance in 
the Pontifical Note addressed to the other Catholic 
Powers of a sentence which did not appear in the Note 
received by the French Government ; the sentence in 
question stating, as we pointed out last week, that 
but for de ¢rés graves motifs dordre et de nature en tout 
point speciaux, the Nuncio at Paris might have been 
recalled. In the event of the explanations not being 
deemed satisfactory, M. Nisard would be recalled. 
M. Nisard has since left Rome for Paris, but 
whether by way of recall or on leave is not at all 
clear. The view of the French Government appears to 
be that the sentence of which it was kept in ignorance 
was an act of discourtesy ; the Note itself had already 
been met by M. Delcassé’s intimation that it was re- 
garded as nulle et non avenue. The sentence itself is 
perhaps of no great consequence, and there is some- 
thing to be said for the ironical comment of the Journal 
des Debats that France might regard herself as parti- 
cularly favoured by an intimation to other Catholic 
countries that what had been tolerated in her case would 
not be tolerated in theirs. As a matter of fact, the 
Papal protest had been maturing for some time, and 
in the situation there is nothing intrinsically new. 
Diplomatic relations continue to be maintained 
through a junior member of the Embassy, and 
the general opinion among the Ministerialists appears 
to be that for the moment the Government has suffi- 
ciently asserted itself. The separation of Church and 
State has never yet been made a test of party faith, and 
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only a minority of deputies have pledged themselves to 
it. When it comes it will probably take the form of 
the Law of Guarantees in Italy, and be equally incom- 
plete. re 

Many exaggerations have been circulated, writes 
our Rome Correspondent, spread by the friends, as 
well as the opponents, of Cardinal Merry del Val. 
To judge the situation with impartiality it will there- 
fore be necessary to first establish the real truth. By 
this time it is well known Pius X. has a great desire— 
that of keeping as much as possible out of politics ; 
but he has an even greater desire—tbat of not appear- 
ing in any way antagonistic to the principles and ideas 
followed by his predecessor, for whom he has always 
had, and has, an unbounded respect and admiration. 
Piux X., for instance, was, personally, rather contrary to 
the idea of sending a Note of protest after he 
had already solemnly manifested his displeasure at 
President Loubet’s breaking the rule, until now 
followed by all Catholic rulers, in the allocution he 
delivered tothe Sacred College on March 19, the eve 
of his name day. So that if Pius X. alone had been in 
question the famous Note which has created so much 
trouble would never have been sent ; but on examining 
the decision already agreed upon between Leo XIII. and 
Cardinal Rampolla when the journey of King Victor 
Emmanuel to Paris was arranged with the understand- 
ing that President Loubet would return it at the 
Quirinal, the Note was found practically already drawn 
up. The present Pontiff finding this, thought it his 
duty to conform to the wish of his predecessor. But 
Cardinal Merry del Val should have foreseen the effect 
which the Note would produce. 

Tue production of Mr. Gilbert Murray’s translation 
of the Hippolytus of Euripides, at the Lyric Theatre, 
took place too late for a notice in the present number. 
A full criticism will appear next week. Whatever 
may be the result of the attempt to acclimatise 
Greek tragedy on the English stage, the experi- 
ment is certainly an interesting one, and Thursday’s 
performance, which was quite remarkably good, shows 
that it deserves success. It is not absolutely un- 
precedented. Helen Faucit (Lady Martin) about 
1845 acted the Antigone of Sophocles and_ the 
Iphigenia in Aulis of Euripides in Dublin, Edin- 
burgh, and other provincial cities, but does not 
seem to have presented them in London. Her 
performance of Antigone was rapturously praised 
by De Quincey. More recently—about 1878—Miss 
Genevieve Ward gave one or two performances of the 
Cdipus Coloneus at the Crystal Palace, but it does not 
appear that in London itself any Greek tragedy was 
ever presented in English, and certainly no play of 
Euripides. When Mr. Gilbert Murray’s translation of 
the Hippolyius appeared some two or three years ago its 
extraordinary dramatic vitality and lyric beauty were 
recognised on all hands. Mr. Murray, himself a 
dramatist, had thrown into high relief the theatrical 
qualities of the play ; and it was suggested by more 
than one critic that an attempt should be made to test 
its attractiveness for a modern audience. The New 
Century Theatre has actedon this suggestion, with what 
result remains to be seen. There is certainly no reason in 
the nature of things why Greek tragedy should not 
be made interesting and moving to the men and women 
of to-day. The Cdipus Rex, translated by Jules 
Lacroix, has for years held a prominent place in the 
repertory of the Théatre Francais. The Aippoly:us 
is to be repeated on May 30 and 31 and on June 3, 
and we hope very much that it will prove that there is 
a public in England that cares to see Euripides. 

Mr. Bryce is going to ask a question in Parlia- 
ment next week about the proposed destruction of 
part of the ancient walls of Berwick-on-Tweed, which 
is causing much indignation among the inhabitants of 





that town. It is to be hoped that that destruction may 
be avoided, especially as it threatens the most ancient 
part of the walls, which were built in the time of 
Edward I, and keep alive the memories of three 
centuries at least of border warfare. Berwick, indeed, 
has probably experienced more assaults than any other 
English medieval town, and it is said that it was the 
first town in the world to be bombarded by cannon. 
Most of the walls, however, were built by Elizabeth, 
and they were further strengthened by Charles I. when 
his religious policy had almost turned Scotland into a 
hostile country again. Owing to constant warfare the 
walls of Berwick are more ruinous than those of either 
Chester or York, but enough of them remains to be a 
valuable monument of the past; and we have not so 
many of such monuments that we can afford to destroy 
any of them wilfully. The land upon which the 
threatened walls stand is now in private hands, and it 
has been suggested that it should be purchased by 
the War Office to secure them from future danger. 





Tue delegates of the International Association of 
Academies were entertained on Tuesday at a dinner at 
the Hotel Metropole by the Royal Society, anda 
brilliant company, including men of science and letters 
of all countries, was present. The association, the 
objects and even the existence of which have until now 
remained curiously unknown to the British public, had 
its origin in an association of German learned bodies 
known as the Cartel, which, at the instance of the 
Royal Society, has become international in its scope 
The aim is to further international co-operation on 
literary and scientific affairs, and it has already 
shown its activity in some important ways as, 
for instance, in the preparation of an_inter- 
national catalogue of scientific literature. The 
association has decided to hold a congress at 
least every three years and one of these congresses is 
now being held in London under the management of the 
Royal Society. Lord Goschen in an interesting speech 
at the dinner said that one object of the association is 
to induce Governments by their united pressure to co- 
operate together in the furtherance of all the sciences. 
This is a fine ambition, and one can only hope that 
that the Scientific Concert of Europe when once 
established will perform with more harmony and 
vigour than the political. 


Mr. STuART JonEs’s report in the Zimes on the 
year’s excavations in Rome, with its minute chronicle 
of verifications and localisations, conveys an almost 
uncanny suggestion of thoroughness and success. The 
lapse of time since the days of the Empire has become 
almost trivial. The Rome of the later Caesars seems 
already recovered in skeleton and in outline. Each 
year of this patient work has diminished the number of 
local references and topical allusions in Roman 
literature which are still untraced and untested. Does 
Tacitus speak of Domitian’s statue, and the founda- 
tions of which he says passim injecte fundamentis 
argenti aurique stipes et metallorum primitia, nullis 
Sornactbus victe, sed ut gignuntur? The archeologist 
will uncover for you, if not the statue, at least its 
pedestal, and digging below it, there, in all their 
naked literalness, are the crude fragments of unworked 
gold. More romantic is the uncovering of the precincts 
of the altar that stood above the gulf into whigh 
Curtius leapt—those siccas aras of Ovid, where lacus 
ante fuit. A pick and a shovel will uncover the secrets 
of that very modern Rome of the Empire, the solid Rome 
which built and remembered. But we are as far as ever 
from the primitive mystery itself. Ask who was Curtius, 
and what dim memory of self-sacrifice is enshrined in 
the legend of his leap, and the stone has no answer. 
But in the block, none the less, which lay beneath a 
pavement trodden by unthinking generations, there 
still lie uncovered now and contemporary the charred 
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remnants of the last sacrifice offered to his manes. A 
decaying faith leaves its ashes behind it untouched by 
time, but the creative moment is gone beyond recall. 

For some time Mr. R.A. S. Macalister has been 
carrying on excavations for the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund at Tell-el-Gezer, a hill between Jaffa and 
Jerusalem, on the plain of Sharon, where stood a town 
given by Solomon to the King of Egypt; and these 
excavations have had most interesting results. Remains 
of different ages have been discovered, from the 
Neolithic period up to the second century B.c. These 
include traces of a Semitic race before the Hebrew 
conquest of Palestine, many Egyptian remains, and 
also fragments of fresh inscriptions, probably of the late 
Hellenistic period. The Egyptian remains are the most 
interesting, and some of them date from 2,000 B.c. 
The most valuable ot these has just been discovered by 
Mr. Macalister, and consists of a tablet with cruciform 
inscriptions, a cast of which has been sent to the 
British Museum to be deciphered. These excavations 
have already thrown a good deal of light on ancient his- 
tory ; they are said, indeed, to prove the influence of that 
earlier Greek civilisation lately unearthed in Crete upon 
Palestine, and also a close connection in all ages 
between that country and Egypt. 

Tue Midland Railway are issuing circular-tour 
tickets for the Peak District from a number of 
their stations. The circle includes Matlock, Bake- 
well, Miller's Dale, Chapel-en-le-Frith, Edale, Hather- 
sage, Dove and Totley, Chesterfield, Wingfield, 
Ambergate, and the ticket also takes the traveller from 
the issuing station to the nearest point on the circle and 
back again. Thus from Manchester the third-class fare 
is 6s., and the ticket covers about 100 miles. So far the 
district served by the North-Eastern Railway and— 
wonderful to say—the counties of Kent and Sussex are 
the only parts of England in which circular-tour tickets 
have been issued. In nearly every European country 
the traveller can make up his own itinerary and get a 
circular - tour ticket at reduced rates, and some 
countries have also a number of fixed itineraries. 
Nor have we anything like the short - date roving 
tickets such as the Swiss, Belgian, and Dutch Rail- 
ways issue or (except for the 1,000-mile first-class ticket- 
book on the North-Eastern) any application of the 
‘*zone” system, It is hoped that this concession of 
the Midland will lead to other innovations or borrow- 
ings. Looking abroad, we notice that the Cuneo-Venti- 
miglia section of the Turin-Nice direct line is being 
finished. A straight line drawn from Cuneo to Venti- 
miglia would cut through a French enclave. The 
Westminster Gasette observes that this obstacle is due 
to the craft of Napoleon III. in the delimitation of the 
boundary. Hence the line, which is partly strategic 
has to go somewhat to the east and through country 
less favourable for engineering. The line will not make 
the journey to Nice shorter for German traffic, but it 
will improve the communication from south-western 
Switzerland and Savoy. 





FIXTURES FOR NEXT WEEK. 
SALES. 


At Christie's. 
Saturday, May 28, Modern Pictures and Drawings, at 1 
Monday, May 30, ‘Engravings of Early English School {Collection of 
late Major Myers), at 1 p.m 
Monday, May 30, Fine Early English Silver Plate, at 2 p.m. 
LECTURES. 
a 28, Classical Association, Addresses by Mr, J. W. Mackail and Mr. 
WwW. Headlam, in the Examination Schools, Oxford, 11.30 a.m., and 
a m. 
THEATRES, 
May 30, 31, June 3, Zhe Hippolytus (Mr. Murray's Translation), at Lyric 
Theatre, 
June 1, Zhe aise of the Storm, at Duke of York's Theatre, 7.45. 





DIARY OF THE WAR. 
To appreciate what is happening in the Far East, a rough 
parallel taken from the configuration of our own country 
will not be without value. Let us suppose that Penzance 


at the end of the Cornish peninsula is Port Arthur, and 
let us suppose that the narrow bit of land which cuts off 
Port Arthur is that which cuts off Penzance and Land’s 
End—the isthmus between Mount’s Bay and the Bristol 
Channel. Suppose that an enemy has “command of the 
sea,” to use the modern jargon ; that is, has superiority at 
sea and the better chance of winning an encounter thereon, 
and suppose that in the place of the Straits of Dover and 
the North Sea was a river running through mountainous 
land, and that we in England, with our headquarters 
somewhere in the Midlands, say at Derby, were trying to 
fight an enemy which, having this “command of the sea,” 
had landed an army at Weymouth, threatened to land one 
oa the Welsh side of the Bristol Channel, and had suc- 
ceeded in passing one over the Straits of Dover. Add to 
these suppositions the conception that there should be 
but five or six means of communication throughout 
southern England, only one railway running from New- 
castle through Derby, down the middle of England, 
through Devonshire to Penzance, and of the various few 
roads only one along which artillery could travel easily, 
namely, that from Dover to Derby, by way of London and 
Birmingham. 

The parallel is very rough and artificial, but it will 
help English readers to understand the situation. Now, 
using English names for Manchuria, what is the situation ? 

The situation is this: the Russians, with their head- 
quarters at Derby, had left a small force to impede the 
crossing of the river at Dover. This force was over- 
whelmed on May 1, exactly four weeks before these lines 
appear. The force which overwhelmed it was about one- 
third of the total Japanese army, some 60,000 men, and 
outnumbered the detachment at Dover by about five to 
one. The sussian force then concentrated well back 
upon a position corresponding more or less to Oxford, 
and leaves the ground free for the Japanese to advance. 
Meanwhile its fleet at Penzance (a large and highly 
fortified port) is under repair, and even were it not so, 
inferior in strength to a Japanese fleet watching it from 
the Eddystone to Land’s End. 

Oxford, Derby, and generally all the Midlands are a 
plain. The south and south-west of England are a mass 
of rugged mountains. 

A few days after their success at Dover, the enemy 
land at Weymouth and begin to march upon Penzance. 
It is believed that another portion of their army will land 
at Bristol, in fear of which and in order to concentrate we 
evacuate that port (Newchang), when we are more con- 
fident we re-enter it, during the last few days. There are 
of the enemy, perhaps, in all England at this moment, 
130,000 men, and 500 guns, out of the total number of 

180,000 and 700 guns which the enemy can put into the 
field. Our General at Oxford has got together an advance 
base at Birmingham, and the force of the enemy for some 
unaccountable reason are not advancing much beyond 
Dover: indeed, in four weeks he has not got beyond 
Rochester: whether from disease or from some other 
cause is unknown. Our cavalry has got in between the 
two forces of the enemy as far as Salisbury Plain, but they 
can still communicate along the sea-coast. There are un- 
confirmed rumours, improbable but not disproved, that 
bodies of the enemy have appeared isolated in Lincoln- 
shire, right up upon the east of our communications. 
Finally, the enemy marching upon Penzance, appreciating 
that it must be taken as quickly as possible unless our 
garrison in the peninsular is to become a grave entangle- 
ment, march rapidly from Weymouth westward. This march 
is appreciated at Penzance. On Sunday, the 5th, the 
enemy is beaten back along the line of the Tamar. Mean- 
while their fleets outside Penzance, one battleship is 
damaged by a mine, their principal man-of-war is sunk, 
and their best cruiser is also destroyed. Six days pass 
after our achievement of these advantages with no great 
gain upon either side. On the seventh day the neck of 


the peninsula is occupied by the enemy after heavy 
fighting. That, put into familiar terms, is the situation in 
Manchuria, 
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LORD MILNER OR LORD SHAFTESBURY ? 


T is too much to hope that the majority of members 
of Parliament will read the Blue Books on South 
African Labour. But it is not too much to hope that a 
small minority will read them and put the information 
they acquire to good use. They have two excellent 
reasons for refusing to pass these documents by or to 
despair of effecting anything. One reason is that the 
latest Blue Book shows that the pressure of a few 
vigilant and resolute men in the House of Commons has 
communicated to Mr. Lyttelton the only real power of re- 
sistance he has shown in his dealings with Lord Milner. 
In the little struggle over the minimum wage, during 
which Mr. Lyttelton held out for some days, it was 
clearly a real source of strength to him to be able to 
fall back on the impossibility of defending in the 
House of Commons a rate of a shilling a day or terms 
a hundred per cent. less generous than those he had 
guaranteed. The other reason is that these documents 
arm the critic of Chinese labour with a most powerful 
case, drawn from sources impartial or positively hos- 
tile. If a man thinks his responsibilities to a country 
do not end when he has acquired it, he will see that it 
is his plain duty to master, at any rate, the general 
conditions unfolded in these Blue Books. They present 
a picture full of life, reality, and warning. 

It is interesting to see how in this South African 
labour question the old story of the earlier struggles 
over factory legislation in England repeats itself. We 
have the same arguments, the same plausibilities, the 
same indignant protestations about the benevolence of 
Englishmen. The situation in South Africa is roughly 
analogous to that of England at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, with the difference that the 
exploited population was in one case English children 
and in the other grown-up Kaffirs. There is 
further, of course, this great difference: in England 
the power of the capitalists was limited ; in South 
Africa it is sovereign; in England it was native ; in 
South Africa it is international. A man has to throw 
back his mind into the atmosphere of a century ago if 
he is to read Lord Milner’s revelations without a violent 
surprise. Let us take, for example, the question of 
sanitary improvements. On page 153 of the Blue Book 
(Cd. 2,025) we learn that the mine doctors reported 
nearly a year ago (last June) that the adoption of their 
recommendations ought to reduce the mortality at 
least to 40 per 1,000. The death rate from August to 
February was at the rate of 66 per 1,000. For the last 
two months it shows a very large reduction. But what 
was done to enforce the improvements recommended 
by the doctors, and by doctors, it must be 
remembered, who are the employés of the mines ? 
Nothing. The improvements are not obligatory. They 
are (p. 111) ‘‘recommended for adoption” by the 
Chamber of Mines. Some improvements have been 
made, and Lord Milner sends home a long paper 
(p. 217) with the mine-owners’ accounts of what they 
have done to comply with the medical recommenda- 
tions. Coes Lord Milner suppose that the Home 
Office take the report of factory owners as sufficient 
evidence that its regulations have been carried out? 
We learn that according to this account some recom- 
mendations have been carried out. But others have 
not been carried out ‘‘ because of the financial depres- 
sion” (p. 63) and the “crippled financial aspect ” 


(p- 145). The phrase is worth preserving: it 
is not, of course, Lord Milner’s. The Chief 
Inspector of Mines and the Native Affairs Depart- 
ment think this financial depression a_ sufficient 
excuse for conditions admittedly bad. It seems a little 
hard on a dressmaker who is fined for not giving 
enough cubic feet per person to her workers that she 
is not allowed to plead her financial depression as a 
justification. What is wanted is, first of all, that this 
whole practice of leaving the mine-owners to make 
improvements or not as they like should be 
abolished, and that the provision of movable 
bunks, stoves with flues, impervious floors, change 
houses, suitable sanitary conveniences, proper diet, and 
the erection of hospitals should be made obligatory. 
That done, there will certainly be an improvement in 
those astounding figures. At present the authorities 
seem disposed to look elsewhere for their explanation. 
Thus in a document of which Lord Milner says that it 
‘*constitutes a record of unceasing zeal and vigilance 
on the part of the Transvaal Government” we are told 
that the mines are much healthier than the natives’ 
homes, We remember that a member of one of the 
first Commissions on Factories suggested as a reason 
for the unhealthy looks of children in the mills that 
the mills were so salubrious that delicate children who 
would have died at home were kept alive there. We 
make a present of the suggestion to Lord Milner’s 
advisers. We must add once more, as Dr. Haldane 
points out again in the Westminster Gasette, that the 
regulations are not only wanted for native labourers, 
they are wanted to protect white miners from miners’ 
phthisis. 

Another matter in which there is obvious want of 
the elements of a factory system is inspection. It is inte- 
resting to compare the efficacy of the present inspection 
as it is judged by the inspectors and the natives. It is, 
of course, always a difficult thing to make inspection 
thorough and drastic, and, as our readers are aware, 
factory workers in England are encouraged to send 
anonymous complaints of breaches of the law to the 
Home Office. The inspectors in the Transvaal think 
they serve their purpose quite well. Thus, we are told 
on page 63 that ‘‘ it is fully realised by native labourers 
that appeal against either unfair deductions from wages 
or wages at a lower rate than promised on agreement 
may be made to inspectors or to the District Pass Office 
Authorities.” On page 66 the inspectors are spoken 
of as ‘‘in constant contact” with the natives. They 
say complaints are few. But on page 26 we have the 
statement of one of the native chiefs: ‘ Inspectors of 
natives employed on the mines do not (if they exist) 
seem to be in touch with the labourers. These offices 
are very necessary, and should be filled by men 
who understand the natives and who will be 
able to keep in touch with them; and there 
should also be an officer specially appointed to receive 
complaints and deal with all questions affecting 
natives from the territories employed on the mines.” 
On page 25 we have the statement of the delegate from 
the Transkeian territories : ‘‘ In my conversation with 
some of the labourers I ascertained that the treatment 
now is worse than what it was before the country was 
under British rule, and that they do not get satisfac- 
tion from the magistrates.” Another delegate says, on 
the same page, that when the natives complain ‘‘no one 
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intercedes forthem.” These statements show how the 
inspection is regarded by the labourers. It is signifi- 
cant that one delegate says: ‘‘The men do not know 
where to go when they are ill-treated or cheated. 
There was a gentleman who went along with Mr. 
Brownlee, and I think he was the man who was said 
to bein charge of the natives. They said they did not 
know him.” 

A third large question is raised with a considerable 
bearing on the Chinese labour question. Throughout 
this Blue Book there are charges brought against the 
labour agents, who are said grossly to deceive the 
labourers as to wages and conditions. The com- 
plaints on this score made to the native dele- 
gates are very numerous. ‘‘I learned,” says one 
of these delegates on page 25, ‘‘that the natives 
have a very strong objection to labour agents, on the 
grounds that they are forced to enter into contracts and 
that they do not receive the wages promised.” This 
particular complaint is corroborated by almost all the 
native commissioners, whose reports, by the way, de- 
rive more confidence from the fact that in certain things, 
such as the supply of food, the administration of the 
mines is often praised. But this complaint is also cor- 
roborated in part by the authorities. ‘“ Misrepresentations 
on the part of unscrupulous labour agents as to terms 
of agreement have been brought to notice by the natives 
on their arrival at the mines. They are, however, in- 
frequent. In such instances where sufficient evidence 
was forthcoming the licences of agents have been 
cancelled. That such misrepresentations should be 
made is the natural outcome of paying agents on com- 
mission or by results, which, however, is the only 
business proposition possible. Unscrupulous agents 
profit by the credulity of the native with a view to 
gaining the capitation allowance. This feature is one 
which it is impossible to altogether remedy, owing to 
the frailty of human nature” (p. 65). The Native 
Affairs Department admits that these frauds occur, 
but thinks them infrequent. On that opinion 
there are two commentaries. The first, that 
almost every native commissioner concluded, after 
talking with the labourers, that they were numerous ; 
the other, that one of the chief grievances of the 
natives was a misunderstanding on the question 
whether wages were to be paid at 30s. a month with 
Sundays as holidays, or 30s. for 30 days. For that 
misunderstanding either the agents or the mine-owners 
were responsible. Now, a very simple question suggests 
itself. Is “human nature” less ‘‘ frail” in China than in 
South Africa? If these frauds occur in South Africa, 
will the recruiting agent in China, who, under “ the 
only business proposition possible,” is to be an agent 
of the Native Labour Association, be less likely to im- 
pose on the Chinese labourer than he is to impose on 
the South African labourer in a part of the British 
Empire? Ofcourse he is not. If the precautious that 
have been tried in South Africa have failed, the pre- 
cautions in China will not prevent these abuses. We 
wonder how many of the luckless 1,000 who were 
shipped this week knew what they were going to. 

Lord Milner appears in this Blue Book—not of 
course for the first time—as the spokesman of the mine- 
owners. For example, when he was trying to beat 


Mr. Lyttelton down to a shilling a day he telegraphed 
on April 15: ‘‘ Mines asseverate, and I absolutely 
object of minimum is not to 


believe them, that 


cheapen labour, but to (?) against skulkers.” We learn 
again from the letter from the Colonial Office to 
Foreign Office of March 5, printed on p. 3 of Blue 
Book (Cd. 2,026), that Lord Milner objected most 
strongly to the proposal of the Chinese Minister that 
the Chinese consul or consular agents should have 
power to visit the mines and make representations to the 
authorities respecting the well-being of the immigrants. 
As far as we understand it, Lord Milner has succeeded 
in defeating this admirable proposal, and we hope Mr. 
Lyttelton will be asked some searching questions in 
Parliament about it. These things are merely indications 
of the blind trust Lord Milner puts in the mine-owners. 
But the documents he has sent to Mr. Lyttelton show 
that what the Transvaal wants is not Chinese labour, 
or a new imported population to be exploited by the 
mine-owners, but a rigorous Factory Act administered 
by independent men under a Governor of the temper 
of Lord Shaftesbury and not that of Lord Milner. 





‘THE FALLACY OF SAVING.” 


OT many years ago Mr. J. M. Robertson wrote 
a remarkably clever book with the above title. 
Although his opinions have not made much way in the 
economic world, they have, as the British taxpayer 
knows to his cost, been put into practice with uncon- 
scious and misguided zeal by our own Government, 
In Japan, however, theory and practice are meeting. 
During the last few weeks certain economies effected 
by the Government and certain advice given to the 
youth of Japan by Mr. Griffin, who is Professor of 
Political Economy in the Imperial University at Tokio, 
have brought this subject into prominence, and a sharp 
controversy is now raging in the Japanese Press. 

When the war broke out the Japanese Government 
announced that large economies would at once be 
made in the new Civil Service. The construction of 
several railways and other public works would be 
stopped, and a large number of small officials and 
Government workmen received notice that at the end 
of March their employment would come to an end. 
The editor of the Japan Chronicle declared that this 
policy was mischievous ; it would intensify distress, 
would diminish the national resources, and might pos- 
sibly end by wasting more than it saved. He pointed out 
that no economies were being effected in the salaries 
of high officials ; for the procedure was to ask the 
heads of offices for a return of places that could be 
abolished and of servants who could be dispensed with. 
And, naturally, the head men did not advise their own 
effacement. Upon this we can only observe that a 
great war necessarily puts an end to reproductive 
expenditure by the Government at home. In a 
poor country especially money simply cannot be 
raised for such purpose. Every penny that can be 
collected by tax or loan is seized and swallowed by the 
relentless demon of war. Whether remunerative under- 
takings should be abandoned in ordinary cases is a 
question on which academic opinion may fairly be 
divided, but a country, like Japan, with very little 
capital has practically no choice. It cannot make war 
and commercial railways at the same time. 

But upon another point the issue is clear. ‘ In 
Japan at the present time,’ writes the editor of the 
Japan Chronicle, ‘‘ we find young men determining to 
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deny themselves the luxury of cigarettes, not because 
cigarette smoking is injurious to health, but in order 
that by their self-denial they may increase the war 
fund.” The editor thinks that this opens out 
an alarming vista—the impoverishment of cigarette 
makers and their employees, with a consequent loss to 
the Government in income-tax, business-tax, and other 
revenues. 

Professor Griffin, on the contrary, holds that 
money saved in cigarette smoking is so much to the 
good, and that by investing it in the War Loan young 
Japan performs a wise and patriotic act. Here we 
confess that our sympathies are entirely with the 
professor. Cigarettes are luxuries. They are rather 
injurious to health and certainly do not contribute to 
bodily or mental efficiency. The individual who at any 
time abandons cigarette smoking and spends the money 
better, or saves it, undoubtedly adds to his own and the 
national resources. The sufferings of the manufacturers 
are in an economic sense exactly like those of soldiers 
who are disbanded because they are not wanted. Some 
of the soldiers may find their way into gaols and work- 
houses, but most of them go into productive pursuits, 
and the net national gain is immense. 

There is a real pathos in the contrast between 
these individual sacrifices of the small comforts and 
luxuries which men with eightpence or a shilling a day 
are making and the enormous daily expenditure on 
fleets and armies of sums which represent, perhaps, 
six months of the nation’s savings. It was calculated 
the other day that a battleship working all her guns 
for an hour would use up nearly £250,000 worth of 
ammunition. 





AN ALBANIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 


HERE is an air almost European about the town 
of Covitza—the predestined capital of a free 
Albania. The approach to it is along a firm road which 
is quite convinced that it is not a water-course or an 
exhausted torrent-bed. Your horse, bred on Turkish 
highways, at length consents to cross the bridges 
without a protest, and on some of them you may even 
remark a parapet. The peasants whom you pass are 
dressed, it is true, in the garb which their ancestors 
may have worn when they followed Pyrrhus into Italy, 
and all of them carry arms, but they postpone their 
staring until you have passed them, and, insensibly, you 
feel that you are in a land of free men, where self- 
respect is almost possible. You note a coal mine, 
recently worked, in the outskirts, and two mill chimneys 
—innocent of smoke—quarrel with a tasteless but 
magnificent new cathedral and a dazzling mosque for the 
possession of the sky-line. The streets are relatively 
clean, and in the shops of this strange city, remote 
alike from sea coast and from railway, you meet again all 
those strange refinements and superfluities whose very 
existence you had forgotten in the Macedonian wilder- 
ness. The energy and virility of the Albanian character 
seem somehowto have found a half-expression, though a 
Greek Bishop and a Turkish Pashah still claim the 
allegiance of the town, aliens both of them, confronted 
by a spirit of the soil which both dread and both perse- 
cute—a spirit that is busily knitting a new people 
together, in spite of all their efforts. 

If the secret thought in the august hearts of these 
two officials could be bared to the world it would 
deserve to rank among the rarest curiosities of 
officialdom. They have one master passion, the 
Bishop and the Pashah, and when they have finished 
praying in their daily secret devotions for one another’s 


destruction, I suspect, that a fervent little clause in 
Greek and in Turkish is addressed in much the same 
phraseology to Allah and the Trinity. And that is a 
prayer for the destruction of a spelling-book. They 
look upon that spelling-book much as Zeus 
regarded the torches of Prometheus. The end of 
the Turkish Empire is somehow predestined in the 
cabalistic symbols of its alphabet, and _ its little 
reading lessons in words of one syllable are like to be 
more fatal to the Greek Church than all the tractates 
of the heretics. I saw it once, and turned its pages 
with timid care, as one might handle a torpedo. It 
was locked in a glass case in the sacred precincts of 
the American Protestant School of Coritza, where it 
sheltered safely on foreign soil under the shadow of 
treaties and capitulations. I had just been paying a 
formal call on the Bishop, who had explained to me 
how his hard-won leisure was spent in ceaseless efforts 
to promote a union between the Anglican and the 
Orthodox Churches. In business hours he had sterner 
work. He occupied himself in excommunicating the 
parents of all the children who dared to attend the 
Protestant school where that spelling-book is harboured. 
As for the Pashah, he had lately sent the chief of 
police to hunt for seditious books, and only a peremp- 
tory telegram from one of the Consulates in Monastir 
had availed to save the alphabet. 

The Pashah’s point of view is quite intelligible, The 
Albanian spelling-book is really the most dangerous 
force of disruption in all the Turkish Empire. Abdul 
Hamid dreads the Albanians and needs them. Who 
else should form his bodyguard ? Who else will stem 
the tide of the inevitable Austrian invasion? Whoelse 
will pour into Macedonia to quash the next insurrec- 
tion? Whoelse will hold the Slavs of Old Servia and 
the Bulgarians of Western Macedonia in perpetual 
bondage and terror? What other Moslem race can 
supply the elements of integrity and intelligence with 
which even an Eastern despotism must leaven its official 
ranks ? The Albanians are indispensable—equally ser- 
viceable as administrators and as brigands, as police- 
men and as marauders. The Turkish Empire is 
a fine compromise between order and anarchy ; 
and it is the educated Albanian who supplies 
the one, the savage Albanian who purveys the other. 
But, unhappily for the Turks, there is no natural basis 
for this indispensable alliance. There is no community 
of race. The Albanian is essentially a European—a 
European of the middle ages. Alone of all races in 
Turkey he has an hereditary aristocracy and a feudal 
system. He has preserved the point of honour. He 
has the European attitude towards women. Above all, 
he has the sense for movement, adventure, and chivalry 
which make him despise the passive Oriental. Nor 
has he forgotten his traditions. The veriest peasant 
knows that he comes of the oldest race in the Balkans. 
To his thinking even the Slavs are parvenus and the 
Turks intruders of yesterday. He knows that he comes 
of the race which followed Alexander, and he needs no 
Grimm to tell him that the language he speaks is 
sister to Greek and to Italian. As little does religion 
help. He is by nature an indifferent. Islam sits 
lightly on him, and he remembers that a generation, a 
century, two centuries back his forbears were Chris- 
tians. In some villages there are still underground 
churches where nominal Moslems worship in secret. 
In others the same child is circumcised and baptised, 
and bears one name for the world and another for his 
family. The Albanians have never been educated into 
fanaticism. There are few orthodox Moslem priests 
among them, and the few there are can rarely read 
the Koran. Mosques you will find here and there, but 
as often as not in ruins. Moreover—most potent 
influence of all—the great Ali Pashah of Jannina, that 
arch-savage with the instincts of a statesman, imposed 
upon his people the Bektashi cult—a Pantheistic heresy 
which preaches the brotherhood of man. The true 
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Bektashi cares nothing for the official churches. One 
may be a Pantheist under any creed. I have known a 
sweet-natured Bektashi abbot in the wilds of Prizrend, 
who talked gentle mysticism about the community 
of souls, and went to Rome to prove his tolerance 
by visiting the Pope. Indeed, there is some reason 
to suspect that the Bektashis even teach in secret 
to the initiated that Mahomet was only one prophet 
like another, and a secondary one at that. But, 
if neither race nor religion will keep the Albanians 
loyal, the Hamidian régime has still one powerful 
ally—ignorance. So long as the bulk of the race 
remain poor, savage, and unlettered, occupied in 
ceaseless feuds, and turning from the annual threat of 
famine to the annual raid on the nearest Slav village, 
the Albanians have a motive for enduring Turkish rule. 
It assures them immunity for plunder, posts for their 
younger sons, and decorations for the greater brigands. 
In a word, it perpetuates the middie ages. That spell- 
ing-book which reduces the uncouth language of the 
hills for the first time to printed characters is the 
beginning of the end. 

The Greek point of view is that of the alien 
civilisation which finds itself confronted by a young and 
native rival. From time immemorial Greek has been 
the culture-language of these highlands. To speak 
it is a passport for the Albanian who seeks his 
fortune abroad. It is the language of the Church for 
the Christian minority, the language of such commerce 
as there is and of the few schools that exist. If an 
Albanian felt that it might be useful to write a letter 
on occasion, or to render an account, there was no 
alphabet for him but the Greek. Even Moslem peasants 
of the past generation are proud if their great horny 
hands can scrawl a signature in Greek. And on this 
basis regenerated Greece has based a claim to the 
inheritance of Albania—or, at least, of the southern 
Tosk region. It is true that for all her efforts the 
native tongue survived, a despised and unlettered 
patois, whose unpruned wealth of sound no ingenuity 
could ever cramp into the Greek alphabet. And then 
came the Albanian alphabet—a Latin character with 
the addition of some strange national hieroglyphics. 
The Greeks knew very well what that meant. The 
Slavs recovered their nationality with their letters. 
An Albanian alphabet meant Albanian schools, 
and they saw the time approaching when 
Albanians would call for Mass in their own 
tongue, and then for bishops who could chant that 
Mass. It would be the story of the Bulgarian schism 
over again. And yet they knew no other resource but 
to persecute it as they had persecuted the Bulgarians. 
Excommunication is a great weapon, and the Turkish 
Government is a better. TheSBishop made common 
cause with the Pashah, and Greek spies played into the 
hands of the Turkish police. It is treason to possess 
a spelling-book—and heresy as well. 

It is barely twenty years since the first Albanian 
spelling-book was drafted by a joint committee of 
Moslem and Christian patriots in Constantinople, and 
already it has made its way, for all the Greeks and 
Turks can do, into the wildest fastnesses of the white 
mountains. The schools which taught it have all been 
closed, save the little American college in Coritza. The 
teachers, victims of Greek ambition and Turkish 
tyranny, are expiating their dreams of regeneration in 
Asiatic dungeons. But still the forbidden booklet makes 
its way. The prisons have replaced the schools. I 
count among my friends an Albanian chief who, con- 
demned for murder, entered a Turkish prison a savage 
and left it a patriot. That trivial art of writing his 
mother-tongue opens to the Albanian imagination a 
great vista and a future of promise. If his own tongue 
can be printed may he not hope to rival the Greeks and 
share the learning of the West? He had hated culture 
because it came te him in a foreign dress. But here is 
a civilisation which comes to him in the natural garb— 


a Minerva in fustanella. He need no longer forswear 
his past and deny his ancestors if he wishes to learn. 
The Turks have forbidden it. That is one more reason 
for getting rid of the Turks, and so the cult of the 
spelling-book becomes a cult of freedom. It breaks 
down the barriers of caste, and overthrows the bans of 
religion. It is an enthusiasm which will yet succeed in 
destroying feudalism and uniting Christian and Moslem. 
Under its influence I have seen a high official 
in the Turkish service embrace a Christian peasant. 
They were both of them young Albanians, brothers of 
the future. They could both of them write the for- 
bidden characters, and that act of revolt united them 
like a freemason’s grip, and obliterated blood feud and 
prejudice in the impetus of a common ideal. 

When Turkey has crumbled a little longer, when 
Austria and Italy have quite neutralised each other’s 
greed for Albanian soil, some native prince who boasts 
descent from Skenderbeg, gathering round him the 
dispersed Albanians whose statesmanship alone avails 
to keep the Ottoman Empire in being, will promise to 
maintain Albanian freedom. He will take his oath, if 
he is wise, neither on Bible nor Koran. He will swear 
it on the Albanian spelling-book. 


H. N. BRAILSFORD. 





THE NEW CODE. 


IME, which makes all things new, has at length, with 
the assistance of Mr. Morant, produced a startling 
transformation in the edicts and habits of the Board of 
Education. Rumours had already gone abroad that 
changes were impending; and now the publication of the 
Code of Regulations for Public Elementary Schools in the 
year 1904 has proved that these rumours were not without 
justification. In years past the Code has been issued in a 
stereotyped form, suggestive of the Synthetic Philosophy, 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and other similar treatises, which 
in their own department make claim to some sort of finality. 
But now the old familiar boundaries, unalterable divisions 
and sections, have disappeared ; while even the phraseology 
is permeated with a simpler and more kindly spirit. This 
innovation is in no sense accidental; the Board of Educa- 
tion have deliberately set themselves the task of throwing 
off their dingy and well-worn habiliments in order to 
assume a gayer and more attractive garb. “It is hoped,” 
they say in the Preface: 

“That the Code, in its new form, may be read and under- 
stood by the general public, and especially by the parents of 
children attending, or likely to attend, the Public Elementary 
Schools.” 

But not merely do they desire to be comprehensible, they 
have even laid aside the air of omniscience, and humbly 
crave for advice. Experience alone “can safely indicate 
what further changes in the Code will best minister to the 
improvement of the schools,” and then they go on to say: 

“The Board will at all times welcome suggestions for 
such changes, whether from members and officers of local 
authorities, or from the teachers, upon whom, after all, 
whatever be the form of the regulations, must chiefly de- 
pend the efficiency ar:d the good influence of the schools.” 

But the change does not end here. Hitherto no one read 
the Code save managers and teachers who desired to 
ascertain how the maximum of grant might be obtained 
while the minimum of pain was inflicted on the children. 
Those who cared for education did not care for the Code, 
or, rather, regarded it with unconcealed hostility. It was 
nothing more than a collection of very undesirable regula- 
tions for procuring very desirable sums of money. The 
Education Department promised a grant, and, in thoroughly 
English fashion, resolved to have their money’s worth in 
results that could, be measured and apprised. These took 
the shape of hard and arid facts stored up in the hollow of 
the child’s head, like merchandise in a ship’s hold. The 
selection of these commodities were subject to complex 
schedules and rules. There were tables of subjects which 
must be taught—subjects of obligation. There were 
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columns of subjects where some choice was permitted— 
optional subjects. And there were lists of subjects in 
which instruction might be given; but they partook more 
of the nature of works of supererogation, and brought with 
them, at any rate so far as the Board were concerned, no 
corresponding reward. It is here that the most significant 
transformation will be found in the New Code. The 
dismal rows of dreary subjects of instruction have been 
deleted. And immediately preceding the real matter of 
the Code an introduction has been inserted, wherein will 
be found expressed in terse and vigorous language the true 
ideal of the Elementary school. There is here more 
than an echo of theories and principles well known in 
Germany and the United States, but now for the first time 
given a place in an official publication of the English 
Board of Education. Stress is laid on the formation of 
character, and not, as heretofore, on the bulky accumulation 
of isolated fragments of educational, ware. The innovation 
is so marked, amounting indeed to a revolution, that a 
lengthy quotation can alone convey to the reader any real 
idea of the new spirit that has been infused into the dry 
bones of those who rule the schools of this country: 

‘The purpose cf the Public Elementary School is to form 
and strengthen the character and to develop the intelligence 
of the children entrusted to it, and to make the best use of 
the school years available, in assisting both girls and boys, 
according to theic different needs, to fit themselves, practi- 
cally as well as intellectually, for the work of lite. 

‘““And though their opportunities are but brief, the 
teachers can yet do much to lay the foundations of conduct. 
They can endeavour, by example and influence, aided by the 
sense of discipline which should pervade the school, to 
implant in the children habits of irdustry, self-control, and 
courageous perseverance in the face of difficulties; they can 
teach them to reverence what is noble, to be ready for self- 
sacrifice, and to strive their utmost after purity and truth; 
they can foster a strong respect for duty, and that considera- 
tion and respect for others which must be the foundation of 
unselfishness and the true basis of all good manners; while 
the corporate life of the school, especially in the play- 
ground, should develop that instinct for fair play and for 
loyalty to one another which is the germ of a wider sense of 
honour in later life. 

“In all these endeavours the school should enlist, as far 
as possible, the interest and co-operation of the parents and 
the home in an united effort to enable the children not 
merely to reach their full development as individuals, but 
also to become upright and useful members of the community 
in which they live, and worthy sons and daughters of the 
country to which they belong.’ 


Anyone familiar with previous Codes will not fail to 
recognise in this quotation the new tone, in amazing con- 
trast with the formal and barren utterances of former years ; 
end will welcome with gratitude the substitution of definite 
and ennobling ideals for the mere tabulation of an assorted 
collection of subjects of instruction. The same wider out- 
look will be apparent when the reader turns to the more 
technical parts of the Code. Character, and not the bare 
accumulation of facts, concentration and_ well-ordered 
knowledge, and not mere school adroitness, are the most 
prominent features and the guiding motive of the whole. 

But while the Board of Education have given. unmis- 
takable evidence of the presence of a new spirit at work 
in their midst, they have decided not to introduce any very 
striking modification of the curriculum for the coming 
year. They are probably wise in so doing. They recog- 
nise that manager and teacher alike will be staggered and 
rendered giddy by the new atmosphere, and will require time 
before they can breathe with comfort in this highly purified 
air. There are, indeed, certain alterations which, though 
comparatively unimportant in themselves, yet tend: to show 
the general direction im which things are moving. The 
classification or the terminology used for the different 
grades of teachers, utterly unintelligible to the man in the 
street, has been simplified. Teachers are now either cer- 
tificated or uncertificated. We have no longer the anomaly 
of teachers, other tham head teachers, being termed assis- 
tants only if they chance not to possess the superior qualifi- 
cation. Next the famous teacher, recognised under 
Article 68, whose sole qualifications were membership of 
the female sex, the attainment of the age of eighteen years, 
and the possession of satisfactory vaccination marks, is 
now to be called a supplementary teacher, One hopes 


that this is the first step towards the removal from the 
school staff of this very undesirable teacher, a legacy left 
by “the intolerable strain” of the old Voluntary schools. 

A new classification of children and a new scale of 
grants form another feature. ‘There is a grant of 15s. for 
each child between three and five years, of 20s. for children 
between five and twelve, and of 25s. for;those between 
twelve and fifteen years of age. “It is hoped,” says the 
Code : ‘ : ; 

“That the differentiation of the grant on the basis of the 
age of the scholars will tend to a prolongation of the later 
years of Public Elementary School life, and will promote 
improved arrangements during those years in the case of 
scholars who are unlikely to receive any further instruction 
in day schools.” 

; Such are the main alterations in the Code of 1904. 
There are indeed many reforms absent, which one would 
gladly see present. But it is not fair to ask too much of 
the Board of Education. It is enough that change ,has 
come, and that a better spirit has invaded Whitehall. The 
one point,of essential importance, differentiating this Code 
from all other Codes, is found not in the actual innovations 
introduced, but in the new ideals and the new atmosphere 
that penetrate the whole of the regulations. To adopt 
theological language, the Board of ,Education have been 
converted, and got them a new heart. In due course we 
may hope to see in all their glory the ripening of the fruits 
of grace. 

To find a Code distinguished by reforms of equal 
importance one must go back to those happy days when 
Acland bore rule at the Education Offices. Then it was 
the matter, now it is the form which is most significant. 
But to both alike those caring for education owe a debt 
of gratitude not easy to over-estimate and impossible to 
repay. 

R. A. Bray. 





A CORNER OF ENGLAND. 
IV, 


T the end of Pyemoor plain one comes to that 

great ditch which is the backbone of all the 

work the Russells and the others did, the Bedford 

Level. And coming to it one discovers something 

which only actual experience could teach ; the impos- 

sibility of crossing the Fens except in the ways that 
you are ordered or permitted to do so. 

_ I can believe that the very active hatred the 
digging of the drains aroused was not only caused by 
the loss of sport and of land, but also by the separa- 
tion of friends and lovers. Here is a man whose crony 
would come and sit by his fireside at evening and 
drink with him, a custom perhaps of twenty years’ 
standing, when there comes another man from another 
part armed with public power and digs between them 
a trench too wide to leap and too soft toford. Perhaps 
if every detail were known it would be found that the 
Fens were full of such tragedies. One may march up 
and down the banks for miles without finding a boat, 
and as for bridges there are none, except, indeed, the 
bridges which the railway makes ; for the railways have 
grown to be as’ powerful as the landlords or the 
brewers and can go across this country where they 
choose. And here again the Fens are typical, for it 
may be said that these three monopolies—the landlords, 
the railways, and the brewers—govern England. We 
found a boat over the first of the two rivers, at a 
place called Oxlode, and having now learnt the 
difficulties of the place, we then carefully inquired 
where the second parallel might be crossed. The 
man who had ferried us over pointed two houses 
out, of all the plain, standing close together, and 
each of them licensed. To these we made our 
way, and found when we had reached them that 
the place was called Purles’ Bridge, though never 
a bridge was there nor had been since the beginning 
of time ; and of these jests the Fens are full. There is 
no other humour of any kind whatsoever, 
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And from the ferry there to Monea, which is a 
village on one of the old dry islands of the marsh, and 
from Monea outwards to the cross roads, and from the 
cross roads outward again it seemed without end a 
similar land repeating itself for ever. There was the 
same silence, the same completely even soil, the same 
deep little trenches, the same rare distant and regular 
rows of trees. 

Since it was useless to continue this sort of ex- 
ploration of which one yard was as good as twenty 
miles, and since nothing could be learned of the place 
save through companionship with some of its people, 
I hailed a baker's cart that was passing and begged it, 
for money, to take me on the road. 

Once up, I began to inform myself by mutual con- 
verse and human intercourse with its owner, and 
though our dialogue was of no length, yet it was so 
different from most others that I wrote it down at once 
the moment it was over, and have preserved it, and 
shall print it here. This exactly and literally was what 
passed : 

Myse.F: This land wanted draining, didn’t it ? 

Tue OrHer Man: Ah! 

Myse-F : It seems to be pretty well drained now. 

Tue OTHER Man: Ugh! 

MyseLF: I mean it seems dry enough. 

THe OTHER Man: It was drownded only last 
winter. 

Myse LF : It looks to be good land. 

THe OTHER Man: It’s lousy land; it’s worth 
nowt. 

Myse LF : Still, there are dark bits, black you may 
say, and thereabouts it will be good. 

THe OTHER Man: That’s where you’re wrong ; the 
lighter it is the better it is . . ah! that’s where 
many of ’em gowrong. (Short silence.) 

Mysetr : (Cheerfully) A sort of loam ? 

THe OTHer Man: (Calvinistically) Ugh—sand! 
. . «+ (shaking his head). It blaws away with a blast 
of wind. (A longer silence.) 

MysELF (as though full of interest): Then you set 
your drills to sow deep about here ? 

THe OTHER MAN (with a gesture of fatigue): 
Shallow. (Here he sighed deeply.) 

After this we ceased to speak to each other for 
several miles. Then I said: 

Myse_r: Who owns the land about here ? 

THe OTHER Man: Some owns parts and some 
others. 

MysgLF (angrily pointing to an enormous field with 
a little new house in the middle): Who owns that ? 

THE OTHER Man (séartled by my tone): A French- 
man. He grows onions. 

After this I was glad to see he stopped short and 
had come to his own door, for, in the first place, I was 
no longer happy, and, in the second, I greatly disliked 
all these marvels, and I felt myself falling into that kind 
of temper into which those men fell in the story when 
they came across Puss in Boots. 

The horse was twenty-three years old, and it went 
as fast as though all that tomfoolery men talk about 
progress were true, and as though things got better 
by the process of time. It went so fast that one might 
imagine it at forty-six winning many races, and at 
eighty standing beyond all comparison or competition ; 
and because it went so fast right through the town of 
March it carried me without a chance to catch even 
those fleeting pleasures which alone are to be dis- 
covered in human life. It went so fast that before I 
knew what had happened we had passed the Griffin, 
which I will affirm with the tongue of faith to be the 
noblest house of call in the Fens. 


It is better to believe than to handle or to see. I 
will affirm with the tongue of faith that the Griffin 


is, as it were, the captain and chief of these plains, 
and has just managed to touch perfection in all the 
qualities that an inn should achieve. I am speaking 
not of what I know by the doubtful light of physical 
experience, but of what I have seen with the inward eye 
and felt by something that transcends gross taste and 
touch. 

Low rooms of my desire! Beams of comfort and 
great age; drowsy and inhabiting fires ; Ingle-nooks 
made for companionship. Yon also, beer much better, 
much more soft, than the beer of lesser towns ; beans, 
bacon, and chicken cooked to the very limit of excel- 
lence; port drawn from barrels which the simple 
Portuguese had sent to Lynn over the cloud-shadowed 
sea, and honourable Lynn without admixture had sent 
upon a cart to you, port undefiled, port homogeneous, 
entirely made of wine: yon also beds! Wooden beds 
with curtains around them, feathers for sleeping on, 
and every decent thing which the accursed would 
attempt to destroy; candles (I trust)—and trust is 
more perfect than proof—bread made (if it be possible) 
out of English wheat ; milk drawn most certainly from 
English cows, and butter worthy of the pastures of 
England around: Oh glory of the Fens, Griffin, it shall 
not be said that I have not enjoyed you. 

There is a modern habit, I know, of regret, and 
men without faith upon every side recount the things 
that they have not enjoyed. For my part I will yield 
to no such habit. I will consider that I have more 
perfectly tasted in the mind that which may have been 
denied to my mere body, and I will produce for myself 
and others a greater pleasure than any pleasure of the 
sense. I will do what the poets and the prophets have 
always done, and satisfy myself with vision, and (who 
knows ?) perhaps by this the Griffin of the Idea has 
been made a better thing (if that were possible !) than 
the Griffin as it is: as it materially stands in this evil 
and uncertain world. 

So let the old horse go by and snatch me from 
this chance of joy ; he has not taken everything in his 
flight, and there remains something in spite of time, 
which eats us all up. 

And yet what is that in me which makes 
me regret the Griffin, the real Griffin at which they would 
not let me stay ? The Griffin painted green, the real 
rooms, the real fire the material beer ? 
Alas for mortality ! something in me still clings to 
affections temporal and mundane. England, my desire, 


what have you not refused me ! 
H. BELLoc, 





THE WOMEN OF THE RENAISSANCE. 


HE Edinburgh Review for this quarter contains an 

interesting article upon “The Women of 
Renaissance,” mainly based upon Mrs Ady’s 
Isabella and Beatrice d’Este. Isabella 
d’Este in particular is as good an example as 
one could find of the Renaissance woman, be- 
cause she was neither a saint nor a demon, nor, in fact, 
abnormal in any way; though she seems remarkable 
enough to us in our less violent and splendid age. In con- 
sidering the women of the Renaissance we must always re- 
member that nearly all of them of whom we have any 
knowledge were either of Royal birth or brought up in 
a Court They had therefore the characteristics shared 
by women under such conditions in all ages. They were 
free from the struggle for life, they were deprived of most 
of the natural cares and pleasures of domesticity by 
which the finest qualities of women are developed. Royal 
women are apt to be a class apart. They have to make 
their own activities, and these activities are often trivial 
and sometimes mischievous. It is dreary to think of the 
innumerable Royal women of history who, sacrificed to 
their position, have led empty lives in empty palaces, never 
taking root in the artificial soil of their existence, never 
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really knowing what it was to be a wife or a mother. In 
most ages Royal women have been content, with a few 
splendid and shameful exceptions, to be nothing and to 
do nothing; but there have been times of such universal 
energy that even Royal women caught the infection of it; 
and the Renaissance, particularly the Renaissance in Italy, 
was one of these. Whatever Isabella d’Este’s faults were, 
she was not content to be nothing or to do nothing. Her 
whole life was one of restless activity, and she asserted 
her own character and her own independence as proudly 
as any man who controlled the policy of a kingdom or led 
armies in the field. 

Herself the daughter of Ercole, Duke of Ferrara, 
she was married at the age of fifteen to Fran- 
cesco Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua, with whom she lived 
happily for many years. In time they became estranged, 
and he wrote her a letter full of reproaches. Here are 
two sentences from her answer to it: “Thanks to the 
grace of God and myself, I never needed either to be con- 
trolled by others or to be reminded how to govern my 
actions.” “Even if you should always treat me badly, I 
should never cease to do what is right; and the less love 
you show me, the more I shall always love you, because, 
in truth, this love is part of myself, and I became your 
wife so young that I cam never remember being without 
it.” The letter ends, “ From one who loves you as well as 
herself, Isabella, Marchesa de Mantova.” All this, of 
course, is magnificent, but it also seems to us curiously 
unfeminine. ‘The last thing the best of women will usually 
de is to look unpleasant realities straight in the face. If 
she can she will remain, as it were, consciously uncon- 
scious of them; and women have a curious capacity for 
performing this bewildering feat. But Isabella not only faces 
them, but clearly takes a pleasure in stating them with 
the sternest lucidity to her husband. It is the man, in 
this case, who covers up the facts from himself, and the 
woman who drags them into the light. Isabella is some- 
thing like Cordelia; she will not say a word more than 
she means to win a kingdom or to get back the affection 
of her husband. One can see that behind her letter there 
must be working a very clear and practical philosophy of 
life, and that this philosophy in her has taken the place 
of the tender instincts and affections by which most women 
are guided. In her age there was need of such a philoso- 
phy, for the affections of Royal women were constantly 
and brutally outraged ; and Isabella, by her whole conduct, 
showed that she had learnt it thoroughly. Her extra- 
ordinary commonsense taught her, no doubt, that it was 
better not to be too fond of anyone in a time when you 
might be forced by policy to dance with his murderer. 
She had many friends, but friends were to her only a 
means of enjoyment. In fact, she accomplished the main 
object of existence according to the Pagan conception of 
it. She got all she could out of life and gave but little 
of herself to it. She exercised all her activities upon it, 
but never entrusted it with her heart. Indeed, she seems to 
us now almost heartless in a good-natured way. When 
her sister Beatrice was dead and Ludovico Sforza, her 
brother-in-law, deposed and imprisoned in France, she went 
to Milan and danced with the French King who had de- 
posed him. When Cesar Borgia drove her dear friend and 
sister-in-law, Elisabetta, out of Urbino, she wrote to him. 
asking for the gift of an antique which she had admired 
when it was Elisabetta’s most precious possession. She 
would have argued, no doubt, that no one was injured by 
these acts. There was no reason why sentiment should 
interfere with her pleasures or ambitions. She was, in fact, 
entirely free from sentiment, and would have considered it 
merely an unprofitable source of sorrow in a world where 
the best one can do is to be cheerful. 

People as strong and reasonable and consistent 
as she was do not, in her circumstances, express 
their deeper feelings. We cannot now discover 
whether she had any deeper feelings; but we may 
be sure that, if she had, she did her best to suppress 
them. Her plan of life was to spend herself in a number 
of different activities without engaging herself too deeply 
for comfort in any of them. That was her cure for heart- 





ache, if she ever felt it. It is a cure that few people in 
our time would care to substitute for the disease. We must 
give our hearts away to something if we are to be happy. 
We take this life seriously. We are neither Pagans who 
believe in nothing, nor fanatics who believe only in a life 
tocome. We stake our all upon the present without either 
religious or sceptical reserve ; and this is the great difference 
between our age and the ages of unworldliness and worldli- 
ness of the past. It is a difference so great that we cannot 
enter into the minds or follow the motives of the people of 
those other ages. Isabella d’Este is an interesting and 
dazzling character to us. We like to read a collection of 
facts about her, to hear of her dealings with Mantegna and 
Lionardo and John Bellini; to watch her eager pursuit of 
works of art, her eager interest in all new books and ideas 
and discoveries. These things help us to understand the 
immense energy of an age flushed and dazzled with the find- 
ing of the new world, when the courts of princes were 
crowded with genius, and men and women lived and died 
lightly, content with the mere process and momentum of 
life. But they do not help us to understand what these 
men and women were to themselves, or how they managed 
to act with such fierce energy without any of the springs 
of action that seem necessary to us. It is common to 
assume that they were not so fully conscious of themselves 
as we are. But if that was so it was not from lack of effort. 
The Italians of the Renaissance reasoned as incessantly 
about everything as the Athenians in the days of Socrates. 
It was their common habit, and as much a part of the 
game of life as fighting, or love-making, or collecting works 
of art, to discuss the first principles upon which our life 
is based: Isabella’s letter, quoted from above, proves that 
she was in the habit of putting elementary facts before her- 
self with unflinching clearness. Im fact, no words or 
letters of hers that have come down to us have the 
naivete or simplicity of imperfect consciousness. She was 
as far from a child as any polished and experienced 
wcman of the world well could be. Yet she managed like 
a child to make a game out of life; but, unlike a child, 
never to shed tears over it. 

She had, too, her own conception of duty, 
her own firm sense of what was due to herself 
and to others. She was a devoted nurse to her 
husband through the long illness of which he died. No 
imputation was ever cast upon her chastity. Pride pre- 
served her from all vices and such weaknesses—pride and 
the delight in those pleasure of society which vices or 
weaknesses would have lessened. For she was, as the 
Edinburgh Reviewer says, essentially social. Her real 
existence, he adds, lay in her relations to people; and 
that fact, taken with the conditions of courtly life in her 
time, is probably the key to all the problems of her 
character. The Pagan conception of life can onlv be 
supported with constant and various social intercourse. 
No one could be a Pagan alone ona desert island. To be 
always meeting brilliant people gives the mind the ready 
flexibility necessary to enjoy their brilliance, and eases it 
of all intensity by variety of interest. The Italian Re- 
naissance was the first age of the modern world in which 
men and women learnt to enjoy each other’s society, and 
they rushed into that enjoyment with all the zest of the 
discoverers of a new delight. Before them every one of 
strong character had either fought or brooded. The 
Italians of the Renaissance did not cease to fight, but 
they ceased to brood; and they were determined that no 
tragic events should interfere with their new-found plea- 
sure. Isabella d’Este was like everyone else in this. 
Everyone whe was distinguished or amusing was welcome 
at her Court. She treated them generously, and thought 
no more about them if they happened to be murdered 
when they left her. Such indifference can only be ac- 
quired by a woman of character, if she sees so many bril- 
liant people that she has no time to care for any of them 
much. Our deeper emotions grow up in solitude. Isabe'la 
d’Este was probably never alone if she could help it. The 
coming put the parting guest out of her mind. She 
was not heartless, but she had taught herself to spread her 
affections over so many persons and things that the loss 
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of no one of them could be a serious matter to her; and 
this no doubt is what most of the brilliant women of the 
Renaissance managed to do. Life for them was so full of 
enjoyment, of surprise, of tragedy, and of beauty, that 
no one joy or sorrow ever possessed their minds for long. 
So their minds were at least healthy. Lucrezia Borgia 
probably was not much affected in any way by the lurid 
wickedness of her father and brother. She can have had 
no nerves, one is inclined to think. To live 
always among violent events strengthens the nerves 
into indifference. Indifference in fact, or insensibility to 
the deeper emotions, is an indispensable armour against 
Fate in an age so full of violence as the Italian Renais- 
sance. Without such insensibility Isabella d’Este must 
have spent her life in brooding over the sorrows of the 
past. We ought to admire her because she had strength 
of character enough to acquire it, and yet to keep a keen 
and varied interest in life. 





CRAFTS AND CRAFTSMEN. 
ion impression left on one’s mind after looking 
at a 


number of the large photographs of 
Japanese tombs and temples on view at the 
Kodak Company's, in the Strand, is that in the 
Japanese we have a people who are lacking in 


the power of working out any large, preconceived idea 
of form. Take for example the entrance to the Shogun 
tomb at Shiba. It is a building of some magnificence and 
complication of workmanship ; but how utterly wanting in 
sense of form! The huge and shapeless roof, curved and 
twisted, overhangs the edifice like some enormous and 
eccentric hat. The entablature is not only covered with 
indistinguishable sculpture, but the formation of its parts 
is also indistinguishable. Even the supporting columns 
are loaded with heavy accretions, twisting round and adher- 
ing to them, which quite obliterate all idea of their shape. 
The whole is a mere chaos; a great tottering toadstool, 
supported on several gouty stalks. 
* * * * * 

Here we have the weakness, the essential limitation of 
Japanese art. Their absorption in subtle and evanescent 
effects, or in things on a miniature scale, their love for tiny 
gardens, for two flower heads arranged in a particular way, 
for poems three lines long, or oak trees six inches high, 
are evidence of the same limitation. There may be merit 
in these things; they may show a genuine subtlety of obser- 
vation. But what does it mean when a people is so exclu- 
sively absorbed in tiny and elusive effects ? It means that 
they are deficient in what Matthew Arnold used to call the 
architectonics of art. Naturally, the deficiency shows it- 
self most conspicuously in architecture, of which this quality 
is the very foundation, but it shows itself in other branches, 
too, and in the things they excel in no less than in the 
things they fail in. I would not push the idea too far; 
but after all art is largely an affair of character, and when 
one remembers the stern fixity of purpose revealed in the 
architecture of the empire-building races, it is difficult not 
to feel doubtful as to the ultimate endurance and tenacity 
of a people with an art record like this. 

* * * * * 

At the annual exhibition of the Home Arts and In- 
dustries Association at the Albert Hall about 
a hundred and twenty districts were represented, 
of which the enormous majority—ninety-seven, I 
think—were English. A good deal might be said in 
praise of some of the classes, but a general survey of the 
whole show scarcely left a favourable impression. There 
was a striking want of strength, solidity, and self-control 
about a great deal of the work. A tendency towards a 
feeble and sickly originality made itself commonly 
felt. In the wood-carving, the metal work of 
hammered iron or repoussé brass, the carpentry and 
joinery, and other such industries there was the 


constant tendency to peculiarity of form or decoration, 
almost always with lamentable result. The final impression 
made on my mind was the depth of the gulf that separates 
the people who make these things from the people who 
use, or who are expected to use, them. 


It was so patheti- 


cally obvious that these trays and bookstands and candle- 
sticks and chairs had been designed entirely to be sold. 
Not what was convenient and right, not what made this 
object or that more useful or comfortable or appro- 
priate, but what, in the estimation of the maker, would in- 
crease its chance of a purchaser was the thing aimed at. 

It is an old difficulty, but it is brought home to us 
here very strongly. The art problem and the labour 
problem are the same problem. To make anything sin- 
cerely and worthily, it is essential that it should be 
made with the idea of its use immediately pre- 
sent to the mind of the worker. Not the sale- 
able qualities at all, not the appearance or beauty of 
it firstly and mainly, will be the objects aimed at ; the main 
object aimed at will be the application to life and practi- 
cal everyday use of it. 

And this is where the difficulty of turning out satisfac- 
tory work in a society like ours comes in. <A profound 
chasm separates the man who makes from the man who 
uses. The former consequently takes his eyes off the use 
of the thing he is making altogether. He is obliged to. 


Not one in ten of the objects he makes appeals 
to him as a thing that he himself would ever 
care to use at all. Even about the others, the 
things he does understand the use of, what he 


feels is that he is making them for a class of people 
whose likes and dislikes are not his likes and dislikes, 
whose thoughts and tastes and ideas about beauty and con- 
venience are quite different from his. What those ideas 
may be he does not know. He gropes about vaguely 
fumbling after them, and these stalls at the exhibition 
are, for the most part, the results and fruits of such 
fumbling. Listen to them! They say as clearly as pos- 
sible, “ What the deuce is it these people want ? Is it this, 
or this, or this?” Now, if these workers, one thinks, 
instead cf fumbling after other people’s tastes, were to 
cultivate their own, there would be some chance for all 
Let them make the chairs and candlesticks they 
the use of and we shall have 


of us. 

themselves understand 

honest work again. 
The most hopeful solution of the difficulty—the diffi- 


culty of spanning the gulf that lies between poor 
workers and rich buyers—is, it seems to me, the 
solution proposed by the Guild of Handicraft. 


This guild, as the reader knows, has emigrated to Glou 
cestershire, where it has annexed a village, where the men 
live their own lives and turn out work that they themselves 
appreciate and understand, work which is applicable to 
their own lives, and which is consequently perfectly 
genuine and sincere. Their tacit contention is that, by and 
by, other people will come to understand the merit of this 
work ; that it is intrinsically good in itself, and that it will 
make its way. In short, they hold that, so far from the 
maker having to truckle to the buyer, it is the buyer who 
must learn what good work is from the worker. This is, 
perhaps, taking hold of the matter by the right end. 

+ + * * - 


There is an interesting article in the current Quarterly 
by “ Vernon Lee” on “ Recent Aésthetics,” in which the 
subject is touched on from the philosophical point of 


view. “Vernon Lee” begins by analysing the 
conclusions of some of the German professors of xs- 


thetics, particularly of Professor Theodor Lipps, in his 
great work, Spatial Aesthetics and Optical Illusion. 
Lipps himself has built upon an idea of M. Saurian. 
“To imagine things,” said M. Saurian, “as they are for 
themselves is tantamount to imagining what they would 
be if they had an obscure consciousness of their own exist- 
ence.” And further: “We have only one way of thus 
imagining things from inside, and that is to put ourselves 
inside them.” This process of putting ourselves inside 
things is what Professor Lipps calls “ Einfiihlung,” feeding 
ourselves into them. The process is a recollection of past 
experience. When the visible form revives past ex- 
periences that have been pleasurable we call it beautiful, 
and when it revives those that have been unpleasant we 
call it ugly. Thus we say of slender columns supporting 
a bulky weight that they are oppressed by their burden; 
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the use of the word showing how we have “ thought our- 
selves into the columns.” 

Without going into the general theory, there is one 
conclusion which Professor Lipps and “ Vernon Lee” 
arrive at between them which seems to me full of interest. 
They agree that every form must get itself “thought into ” 
an infinite number of times before its Zinfuhlung is in any 
way perfect. “ Unless its complete Zinfuhlung be secured 
by repetition in every variety of application” it cannot be 
really beautiful. That is to say, until generations of 
people have thought themselves into a thing it cannot be- 
come perfectly adaptable to the universal mind. Thus 
when the Greeks perpetuated the plans of their 
temples and the shapes of their mouldings, hand- 
ing them down from generation to generation, they were 
really securing a complete Einfihlung by constant repe- 
tition. They were attaining beauty in the only way in 
which it can be attained, by dwelling repeatedly on the 
same form. The conclusion at which philosophy finally 
arrives is that “the most sovereign art has always arisen 
when genius has not been wearied in the search for novelty, 
nor wasted in the making of things appealing only to the 
idle and superfine.” And then we have this admirable 
sentence: “The separation of a class of artists (with its 
corresponding class of ‘art lovers’) from ordinary crafts- 
men and average mankind has always brought about 2s- 
thetic uncertainty.” 

Others, of course, before the philosophers had 
arrived at these conclusions, and by various roads; but 
none had come by the philosophical road. They had 
been used to call the effects of licence ugly, not deficient 
in Einfuhlung. But now here is philosophy itself arriving, 
by its own dark and subterranean paths, at the 
very same conclusions. Here is the German _pro- 
fessor saying things which, on _ being interpreted, 
are found to be just the things that Ruskin and 
Morris were saying twenty or thirty years ago. It is 
evident the reinforcement is of some importance. Many 
a man could face the denunciation of a crack-brained art 
critic who will shrink from the gleaming of the professor’s 
spectacles. The professors themselves, in a lordly, con- 
descending way of their own, are quite inclined to recog- 
nise the alliance. “ Morris and Ruskin,” says “ Vernon 
Lee,” very gravely, “had guessed” the facts that philo- 
sophy is undertaking to demonstrate. Some of us would 
not put it quite like that, perhaps, but do not let us quarrel 
over words. Rather let us make haste and yoke the pro- 
fessor in with the art critic in the same movement. There 
was never a time when his sturdy, unexpected help was 
more welcome or more needed. 

L. Marcu PHILLirps. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

T is refreshing to find a statesman in the front rank, 

as is Mr. Bryce, telling the exact truth about the 
Parliamentary situation, and telling it with vigour and 
clearness. It is, of course, true that the Prime 
Minister’s policy is one of mere trick, and that every 
important consideration in English politics is subordi- 
nate to the necessity he is under of carrying out a series 
of understandings, compromises, half-promises, to 
which he has bound himself with this or that sec- 
tion or personality. That is his way ; he has no 
other. Having no principles, he cannot steer 
a clear course, but must run crookedly between 
this rock and that, avoiding obstacles partly 
by good luck, partly by a kind of gambler’s 
cleverness. I doubt whether he considers that politics 
have anything to do with fixed ideas. Between his 
opportunism and Mr. Gladstone’s there is the great 
difference that the one statesman thought only of 





adapting large ideas of policy to conditions of practical 
efficiency ; the other, making the huge moral mistake 
that a party is an end in itself, subordinates all 
such ideas to notions of convenience. That is a 
horrible condition fora statesman to occupy; it isa 
reversion to baseness, call it by what fine names you 
will. It is especially uninspiring when you know that 
the subtle intellect is really in the hands of the stronger 
will, and that each Parliamentary situation as it arises 
is the result of Mr. Balfour’s real subservience to 
Mr. Chamberlain and of the distrust which one con- 
federate feels for another, in spite of their mutual 


dependence, 


* 7 * * * 


So the game goes on. I disbelieve in its success 
because of its essential falseness. But it is certainly a 
bad sign that it goes on so long without checkmate. 
And the only persons who can apply checkmate are the 
Free Trade Unionists. Their evil genius is Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, and he, unfortunately, is at once the 
ablest Parliamentarian and the weakest will in his 
party. If the Duke were in the Commons we should 
be sure of an issue, for he knows his mind and can 
declare it, and never has been a slave of party. Lord 
George Hamilton is a man of more independence and 
reality of character than Sir Michael, but he lacks the 
energy to fight a long battle ; and, though he feels the 
moral disgrace of Mr. Balfour’s tactics and gives 
honest and even forceful expression to it, he is not 
quite strong enough to force the event. Now, indeed, 
the entire quarrel goes over to the constituencies. The 
Chamberlain-Balfour compact has carried the day. 
The Free Traders, victims of their leader’s falseness of 
character, will go under in so many constituencies 
that their cause will seem lost in the party, and the 
trifler who played with the economic system under 
which his country has grown strong will find himself 
surrounded on all hands with Chamberlainites. If Mr. 
Chamberlain is physically able to lead, it will be to the 
advantage of honest men to see him displace Mr. 
Balfour as the working leader of Unionism. 

* * * * * 


But at present the obscurity and doubt that over- 
hang politics are aided by the fact that there is no fast 
compact between the Free Trade Unionists and the 
Liberal Party. Perhaps a dozen of this group will 
change sides. But their fighting leader, Lord Hugh, 
will not, and he, like Lord George and Mr. Ritchie, 
may lose his seat. On the Liberal side there are 
divided councils as to these fighters for Free Trade. 
‘* Nottoo many Whigs” say the Radicals and others who 
fear a rapprochement between the Imperialists on our 
side and the Unionist Free Traders, some signs of 
which already appear. That seems to me a reason for 
drawing closer the ties between the Free Traders and 
the Liberals, but I don’t think this is the prevailing 
view. As things stand, we have the situation in 1886 
partly, but not wholly, reproduced. There is no treaty 
of alliance between the two armies of Free Traders, 
and they in turn have not the Parliamentary strength 
necessary for turning out the Government. And they 
are not likely to have it so long as a hard-and-fast 
understanding cannot be drawn up between them and 
the Liberal headquarters. That, no doubt, will be a 
matter of grave deliberation next autumn, assuming 
that the Government is not overthrown this Session, 
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Of course, if Radical pressure against an alliance with 
the Free Traders is strong, that alliance will never 
take place. And the consequences of failure will be 
that this Government will remain in power for another 
two years. 
cad + * * * 

Meanwhile, there is the recurring problem of the 
Army. I am told this is again pressing. The Govern- 
ment’s new scheme is due for publication. But it does not 
appear, and one hears stories of renewed and serious 
complications. The Army Council includes one or two 
good men, but it includes also a strain of thoroughly 
reactionary and not too competent soldiering, and this 
strain, I am told, has made itself felt in the much-dis- 
cussed scheme of re-organisation. One is told that in 
its first form it was found to be absolutely inadmissible 
and was blotted out. But its successor, if it has a suc- 
cessor, does not appear. If the final report deals in a 
rough, wholesale way with the Auxiliary Forces it is 
bound to arouse strong opposition. But that is not 
the only trouble. A reactionary view of regimental 
organisation would be fatal. Indeed, I see no 
prospect of a really workable scheme being evolved out 
of the personal elements which Mr. Arnold-Forster has 
brought together. He himself is neither a tractable 
nor a large and impressive personality. He has no 
pertinent experience ; his mind is keen, narrow, and 
bookish, rather than practical and powerful, and he 
has made enemies during his short term of office. Cer- 
tainly the Army reformers expect that the new scheme 
will fail, like its predecessor, and they are concerned 
at the character of the fersonnel who will have it in 
charge. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY AT OXFORD. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I hope you will not be offended if I say that 
your article on “ Theology at Oxford” seems to show a 
deplorable lack of insight. Because the S/andard and 
the Bishop of Salisbury use a poor argument, is it neces- 
sary to assume that the members of Convocation had no 
better reason for their votes? I feel sure that most of 
the 676 members (not all clerical) who, at great incon- 
venience and considerable expense, travelled up to Oxford 
to defeat the proposed new statute took a less shallow 
view than your own of the question at issue. 

(1) Obviously it was not a question only of who 
should be Examiners, for on Examiners depend examina- 
tions, and on examinations the prevalent character of the 
teaching given. 

(2) Nor was it a question of clerical versus lay, for 
the proposed new statute substituted absolutely no other 
for the clerical qualification which it abolished; the 
Examinership would have been open to persons of any 
and every form of belief. 

(3) But for a University to teach a theology which 
is not necessarily either the theology of the Church or 
of Dissent, either Christian or Unitarian, either Theistic 
or Pantheistic, is only possible on the theory that theology 
is not the study of a Supernatural Revelation of God, but 
the study of Natural Opinion about God. I am quite 


aware, of course, that there are many who do hold the 
latter theory; I_am aware, also, that the contrast between 
the two theories may seem to be lessened by representing 
the development of opinion as itself a revelation; but 
I imagine that the intention of the vote given last Tues- 
day was to make it quite plain that the University of 
Oxford does not take this view of theology, 


and is 


unwilling to make alterations which postulate it—Yours, 
&c., 
G. H. TREMENHEERE. 
St. Agatha’s Parsonage, Clarence-street, Portsmouth, 
May 23, 1904. 





LINES ON A PICTURE, UNPAINTED, BY MR. 
G. F. WATTS. 
HUNDER in the hills! It is the Earth-born dancing 
On lone Hillswards when the Autumn Nights are 
boon. é 
Dusk lie the Woods, but the Swards are white; 
glancing 
Over the Pass rides a rustv Vintage-Moon. 


and 


Lone are the Swards in a streamless Valley, 

A moon-blanched Garth in the dazzling Place of Stones ; 
The broad Shades creep, and the peaked Shades sally 

To straiten the Green where the Earth-born dance alone. 


Huge in the midst is the Must-Vat planted, 
Huger are They than the hale Oaktrees ; 

And the Moonbeam strikes thro’ the twirl’d Fume, slanted 
On Heel and Hip and Shoulder and big tossed Knees. 


Bowed on the Brim, like the Wild Horse swilling, 
All swill Fire and a mighty Lust of Mirth; 

Each Shagbeard with a Snort uplifts unwilling 
A red Mane mulched in the bully Juice of Earth: 


And anew to the Measure, and a Storm of mighty Members 
(High along the ground hops Twig and Pinetree-cone) 
Wakes old Earth as a Blast the Smithy Embers ; 
She heaves up and quickens at the Thudding of her Own. 


Louder than the Noise of a King’s Home-coming 
The Trip-shake and Tumbletread of Titan-footed Reels, 
Till the stark Mount answers to the padded Loams drum- 
ming 
And doubles back the Dancers their Hammerthump of 
Heels ; 


Till the Cliffs yield Thunder to the smoking Meads there- 
under, 
And louder than the Sea-surge tunds the Harbour-bar, 
O’er Isles far asunder blows the rolling Trump of Wonder, 
And Streets hearken speechless, every trembling Door 
ajar. 


Thick on windless Air steams the New Grape’s Treasure ; 
Reek of Giant Sweats and Smell of Green Things bruised 
Raise a blinder Zest in the limber-lumping Measure : 
The black Mount melts and the Woods wheel fused. 


Lips part mute in the vast Lung-Labour, 
Coil and Countercircling Coil voluminously swayed : 
Noise of New Wine in the Brain for Pipe and Tabor, 
They move like the Seas around a Reef in Cavalcade. 


Stars faint out ; the Moon is dead ; Night lingers 
Sneaking all acold in the Shabby-tinted Hour. 

Eastward, up the Heaven peeps the Hope of Rosy-Fingers: 
Gray-budding Dawn breaks a broad gold Flower. 


Pines close-mustered up and up the Valley kneeling, 

Soon shall the Red Beam tip all your Caps with Flame! 
Hark! thro’ the Woods like an Outlawry stealing 

Goes the Retreat, a Sigh of panic Fear and Shame. 


They are fled, They have left for the Sun’s Derision 
Ring-ranked Stones and a Stone on a Stone. 

But the blind Rock-Walls are all aghast with the Vision 
Of the Earth-born dancing on the Dusky Lawns, alone. 


J. S. PHILLIMORE. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
MR. WATTS IN A LITERARY SEARCH-LIGHT.* 


HE veteran idealist-sculptor-painter has so often 

sat in the chair of the literary operator, whether 

journalistic critic, interviewer, or more serious bio- 

graphical appraiser, that one imagines he must long 

have ceased to wonder what manner of man—or artist 

—he might be, and, like enough, vexes not himself 
when vivisected to makea British holiday. 

The necessity for a more or less complete ‘‘ sizing 
up ” of afamous artist, of classifying him and affixing 
a descriptive label or brand, seems to answer to some 
requirement of the age, despite the chance of the label 
becoming out of date, owing, perchance, to the unex- 
pected versatility or longevity of the labelled. 

It accords with the habits of a commercial people 
to have ‘‘all goods marked in plain figures” ; curiosity, 
too, must be satisfied, and art not always at once 
clearly speaking out for itself in the vernacular, the 
literary interpreter and critical labeller find their oppor- 
tunity. 

It is, however, difficult enough to attempt to sum 
up the quality and range of an artist in his lifetime 
and in the short perspective of the present assign to him 
his proper relative position for all time; but as it 
may be still more difficult after he has gone there may 
be some excuse for the attempt—which has at least 
the excitement of daring—to make a true estimate 
of his powers and position while he yet liveth, and 
while his works change their character under different 
impulses and influences under our very eyes. 

Not that such brilliant and sympathetic little 
studies as this of Mr. Chesterton’s need any excuse. 
He is always such good reading, and has such a bright, 
epigrammatic way of putting things, that even if he were 
less penetrating he could not fail to be amusing and 
stimulating. The rapid flash of his search-light, as it 
were, touches so airily on so many interesting objects 
in its sweep that, as one might say of a painter, his 
background, with its wealth of subsidiary and illustra- 
tive detail, is often more fascinating than the treatment 
of his main subject or principal figure. 

The book, for one thing, is remarkable for the atti- 
tude the author takes up in regard to the nineteenth 
century—in endeavouring to account for Mr. Watts— 
and asit appears to be a not altogether uncommon view 
with men of the present generation, although mostly 
born in that mythical century, one may take his view 
as more or less typical. But, really, from the way in 
which the century just closed is regarded one might 
suppose it was as distant almost as the thirteenth. 

Have we then changed so much; or is it only the 
figure-heads or brain-heads and their ideals which have 
changed? That ‘‘ There is a tide in the affairs of 
men” we all know—a flood and an ebb-tide, indeed, 
and it may be the tide of aspiration is now rather low, 
and some of us men sigh as we look seaward at the 
stately departing ships with their brave ensigns glow- 
ing in the fading light of sunset which has left the fore- 
shore, encumbered with the drift and wreckage of dis- 
appointed hopes and disillusion. 





*G. F, Watts. By G. K. Chesterton. London; Duckworth 
and Co, 





We may have to wait some time for the flood, and 
we know not what argosies of new hopes and thoughts 


it will bring us. In the meantime we must make shift 
with our one hope, or our hope with one string, as best 
we may. 

But if our young men have ceased to dream 
dreams our old men have not ceased to see visions; and 
our idealist painter must be counted as the foremost of 
such. 

It will always be to his honour that through good 
report and evil report he has steadfastly upheld the 
banner which proudly asserts the intellectual character 
of painting, and claims its right and its power, asa 
language of peculiar vividness, richness, and resource, 
of expressing certain typical and profound thoughts 
and emotions, and of embodying by definite but delicate 
symbolism ideas and ideals not possible to be conveyed 
so succinctly, so suggestively, and, above all, so beau- 
tifully, by any other means. 

Matter and manner cannot really be separated in 
any vital art. Form and spirit become fused in all its 
highest and even in all its genuine shapes. 

Mr. Chesterton rather steps aside in one place to 
poke fun at allegory (as I note literary men are, 
curiously enough, prone to do), although elsewhere 
he admits that it kas its due place and value in art, 
and he grows enthusiastic over Mr. Watts’s use of it. 
But that is just the crux. Everything is in the artist’s use 
andtreatment. There is allegory and allegory. In its 
highest form it is a species of poetry ; in its lowest it be- 
comes a catalogue. We may go to Cesare Ripa and get a 
recipe for the correct make-up of any virtue we wish to 
symbolise. Fedelta (Fidelity), for instance, is given 
thus :—‘‘ Donna vestita di bianco, colla destra mano tiene 
una chiave, ed ha alli piedi un cane.” Well, there you are ; 
but it all depends upon the artist whether the emblem 
represents each item in the crudest form or becomes 
a really fine design, full of refinement and inner mean- 
ing. To appreciate the allegory of a past age one must 
be able to read itself into its spirit. The allegories of 
Botticelli seem to belong to a different world from those 
of Rubens, and appeal to a different mood and even 
order of mind. I quite agree with Mr. Chesterton that 
a lady in classical drapery and a cornucopia, or 
caduceus, would quite inadequately represent modern 
commerce. (A bull and a bear playing see-saw across 
the globe'would be nearer the mark perhaps!) But 
the lady might have a place in a decorative composi- 
tion, symbolising things in the abstract, when beauty 
of treatment is again all important. The spirit of 
Spenser’s Faérie Queene is more painter-like in alle- 
gory (which is always in Spenser perfectly definite) 
than that of any other writer, and it is perfectly blended 
with poetic and imaginative feeling, just as in a painted 
allegory the matter of it should be inseparable from its 
form. 

We feel this to be so in the finest works of Watts, 
such as the ‘‘ Love and Death.” 

It is strange, however, to find Mr. Chesterton 
writing of allegorical pictures as if they were as plenti- 
ful as blackberries. ‘‘ Million,’”’ he mentions—I wonder 
how many he could count in the Royal Academy? I 
had supposed that allegorical design was almost a lost 

art, as well as a dead language, in the estimation of 
our people—except perhaps the species which goes to 
the making of political cartoons. 
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Mr. Chesterton’s discriminating appreciation of 
Mr. Watts’s portraits is excellent and his remarks 
upon the affinity between Watts and Tennyson very 
true. In the comprehensiveness but indefiniteness of 
their intellectual view they are akin; but vastness 
involves vagueness, and vagueness is a characteristic 
in the painter’s work. In Mr. Watts’s cosmic and ele- 
mental designs great half-defined shapes loom up out 
of vaporous space. His heroes belong to no definite 
historic time, though in his wide catholicity and sym- 
pathy his work embraces all human types. His eye is 
fastened on the type and slights the circumstance. The 
accident, the realisation of the moment is nothing to 
him ; but one never saw a drawing in pure outline by 
the artist, and the charm of clear silhouette does not 
appear to appeal to him, neither is it essential to his art. 
Mr. Watts himself cannot be outlined, and therefore 
it seems curious to find him set down as a puritan 
in one place and a democrat (!) in another, although 
Mr. Chesterton speaks of clear outline or ‘‘hard 
black line” as a quality not Celtic, and bases his argu- 
ment that Mr. Watts is not Celtic upon the character 
of his line. His phrase ‘‘ sculptor of draughtsmanship ” 
is, however, incisive, as it is certainly a grasp of 
structure rather than outline which distinguishes Mr. 
Watts’s work, and in this quality it may be said lies the 
true reason of the difference between his portraits as 
compared with much modern portraiture, which seeks 
rather the expression of the moment and the accidental 
lighting, as inalandscape, rather than the type and the 
underlying structure the acknowledgment of which 
establishes a certain relation, and that fundamental 
family likeness between very different individuals which 
Mr. Chesterton has noted. For, indeed, men and 
women are moulded in types far more than is commonly 
supposed. 

After all, the great merit of Mr. Chesterton’s 
critical remarks consists in their not quarrelling with an 
oak tree because it does not happen to be a pine, and in 
that he does not think it necessary in order that his subject 
may be properly appreciated to make a pavement of all 
other reputations, or to exclaim with the irrelevant 
Walrus and Carpenter on the sand—with much virtue 
in that ‘‘if”—‘‘ if this ”—certain essential characteris- 
tics, say, of an artist’s style—“ were only cleared away 
it would be grand.” 

For the rest, Mr. Chesterton’s sparkling style and 
wealth of whimsical illustration make the book un- 
commonly readable, which cannot always be said with 


regard to monographs on artists. 
Water CRANE. 





THE LETTERS OF CARLYLE. 

New LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. Edited and annotated by 
Alexander Carlyle. Twovols. London: John Lane. 25s. 
In one of these letters Carlyle tells how, after a period of 
severe mental strain, he rode down solitary into Sussex: 
through “the Norman Conqueror’s country,” the “ green 
chalk hills, pleasant villages, good people, and yellow 
corn.” “It is all, in my preternatural sleepless mood,” he 
writes, “like a country of miracle tome. I feel it strange 
that it is there, that I am here.” The sentence might 
stand as epitaph over all that stormful, troubled life. The 
record of these letters is the record of one moving through 
a drowsy world in a “ preternatural sleepless mood”; and 


the life of the nineteenth century, however to the dulled 
eye mechanical and grey, is to this man always “ a country 
of miracle.” 
over the whole history. 


The sense of magic, of enchantment, hangs 
The present, so mean as it ap- 


pears and so commonplace, has become transfigured with 
something of the glory only in general realised when that 
present has become the past and to-day has consented to 
be yesterday. The world of nature outside is everywhere 
charged with glamour, silences and appeals which awaken 
an emotion beyond the power of words. The world of 
man, the mad turmoil of politics and society chatter, is 
stricken through with the sudden sense of great issues and 
a purpose beyond time. The humble society of peasants 
living obscurely in remote regions, the deaths and births 
and affections which form the common lot of common 
humanity, are illuminated with such colours as dreams 
are made of, and set in the ‘background of all the 
eternities. 

It is this transformation of the drab things of to-day 
which gives these letters a power of wonder and attraction 
almost unique in all the correspondence of the past. Car- 
lyle in many respects is here at his greatest. Certainly 
here is the man in his true self: “a wild man,” as he 
describes himself, “a man disunited from the fellowship 
of the world he lives in.” It is a life lived at a furnace 
heat of emotion, extravagant in laughter, in affection, ‘n 
denunciation: passing from a ferocity of contempt or an 
uncontrolled, shaggy humour, to outbreaks of appeal- 
ing and mournful beauty: beholding always good 
and evil visibly at death grips in the common ways of 
men ; like his own favourite hero, with enough fire within 
him to burn up the sins of the whole world. Consumed 
with a continuous restlessness, he is ever seeking quiet. 
“ Learn to sit still, I tell you: how often must I tell you,” 
he breaks out. “I persist in my old determination to be 
at rest,” he declares again and again. “God help us 
all!” “God be merciful!” “ As God lives I am weary!” 
-——these are his constant burden. “Solitude is indeed 
sad as, Golgotha; but it is not mad like Bedlam!” The 
world of wild warfare came more and more to be contrasted 
with a future beyond the storms of time. “ We have hope 
through our Maker’s goodness,” he writes to his mother, 
“of a time that shall be always calm weather.” “ The 
soul that has been devoutly loyal to the Highest,” he cries 
again, “that soul has the eternal privilege to hope. For 
good is appointed it, and not evil, as God liveth.” The 
best good for one so fire-tossed and tormented is rest ; 
“such rest as God’s holy will has appointed, and as no 
man knows.” 

Such thoughts are the only consolation after each 
fresh outburst of astonished anger at the madness of men. 
“Poor Protectionists,” he flares forth after the Disraeli 
Budget of 1851, “ there never were men so ‘sold’ since 
Judas concluded his trade.” “ This Jew, however, will 
not hang himself; no, I calculate he has a great deal more 
of evil work to do in the world yet, if he lives.” “ What- 
ever British infatuation has money in its purse, votes in 
its pocket, and no tongue in its head, here is the man to be 
a tongue for it.” Immediately he turns from such a 
ravenous spectacle to that eternity which was ever his 
“strong tower.” “The day is drawing down (with the 
generation I belong to), and the tired labourers one by 
one are going home. There is rest there, I believe, for 
those who could never find any before. God is great. God 
is good.” 

Each letter is charged with some of those verdicts 
on men which read so ferociously ; whose first publication 
scared the docile company of Carlyle worshippers, and 
tumbled to pieces the monstrous image they had erected of 
the Apostle of Silence. Beneath the Carlyle charged with 
a cold intellectual restraint, weighing his words, preaching 
endurance and an austere ethical creed—a _lath-and- 
plaster figure—the real man is emerging; infinitely more 
human, infinitely more lovable ; lacking, above all things, 
restraint, seeing the better course, but unable to follow it, 
charged with wild and stormy affections, drawing deep and 
fiercely the outlines and shadows of things. The prim 
moralist is offended at the reckless scattering of contemp- 
tuous and fiery judgments; only those who have some 
similarity of temperament, who are accustomed to speak 
and think in superlatives, will understand the spirit in 
which these verdicts are cast forth; understanding, they 
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will refuse to condemn. There is a wild, grim humour 
about many of them, a mingling denunciation with a 
kind of elemental laughter, in which the bitterness is dis- 
solved. After reading a Quarterly attack on Kingsley and 
Maurice, “very beggarly Crokerism,” “no viler mortal ’ 
Carlyle suddenly ejaculates, “calls himself man than old 
Croker at this time.” “One Merivale” had attacked him 
in a review. “ He is a slightly impertinent man,” is Car- 
lyle’s comment, “ with good Furnival’s Inn faculty, with 
several dictionaries and other succedanea about him— 
small knowledge of God’s universe as yet, and small hope 
of now getting much.” Of the theory of life of this 
economist “it struck me I had never seen in writing so 
entirely damnable a statement.” “It is to me not a 
sorrowful prognostic,” he concludes, “ that the day of that 
class of politicians does in all ways draw towards its 
close.” 

Others who have not thus had the temerity deliber- 
ately to draw upon themselves the lightning of the 
gods are not spared. Of Jowett, “a poor little good 
humoured owlet of a body” is the verdict “‘ Oxford 
Liberal,’ and very conscious of beifig so: not knowing 
right hand from left otherwise. Ach Gott!” Of Pal- 
merston, “a tall man, with some air of greediness and cun- 
ning,” is the unflattering description, “ and a curious fixed 
smile as if lying not at the top, but at the bottom ot his 
physiognomy.” The worthy philanthropists of the forties 
have become “ scraggy critics of the ‘ benevolent’ school.” 
Louis Philippe is dismissed with contemptuous pity: “I 
begin to be really sorry for him, poor old scoundrel.” 
“ An old man now, and has not learned to be an honest 
man—he learns, or may learn, that the cunningest 
knavery will not serve one’s turn either.” The “ Bentham 
Radical Sect” are treated to a crescendo of vituperation 
till they are finally dismissed as “wretched, unsym 
pathetic, scraggy Atheism and Egoism,” which Nature will 
never make “fruitful in her world.” “Enough, thou 
scraggy Atheism ; go thy ways, wilt thou !” 

But there are enthusiasms for famous men no less 
superlative; in addition to that continual flow of un- 
clouded family affection, the love of the clan, of the 
peasant for the peasant family ; above all the whole-hearted 
elemental devotion of the son for the mother who bore 
him, which illuminates all this violent and passionate 
correspondence of nearly fifty years. In the friendships 
of the prominent men of the time there are tributes to 
Sterling: “I love this man, a radiant, lambent, all-hoping 
brotherly being, one of those you call ‘ too good to live’” : 
to Maurice: “A man I like always for his delicacy, his 
ingenuity and earnestness; he is wonderfully patient of 
me I often think”: to Browning, with a letter perhaps 
the most memorable of the whole collection: “You seem 
to possess a rare spiritual gift, poetical, pictorial, intel- 
lectual, by whatever name we may prefer calling it.’ 
“Persist in God’s name, as you best see and can, and 
understand always that my true prayer for you is, good 
speed in the name of God.” There is often a touching 
gratitude for favours given, a surprise at the toleration 
extended by “people in the highest degree zea’ous to 
accommodate the surprising monster who has been stranded 
among them.” “Kindness is frequent in this world,” he 
can even declare in a sudden quietude, “if we reckon 
upward from zero (as were fair), not downwards from 
infinity ; and always very precious, the more so the rarer. 


Mr. Alexander Carlyle has earned the gratitude of 
all concerned with the high honour of literature for pub- 
lishing these letters—with, as he justly claims, “ charac- 
teristic touches of genius in nearly every one of them ”— 
and for leaving them to tell their own tale- Here, when all 
the dusty controversy of a day has been forgotten, is the 
revelation of the character of the greatest literary genius 
of the nineteenth century in England: one who, when 
all has been said, will be reckoned amongst those through 
whom “God stooping shows sufficient of His Light for 
us i’ the dark to rise by.” He was alien to the spirit 
of his age, hating the political progress of Liberalism 
and Democracy. “ As if it were a sin to control, or coerce 
into better methods human swine in any way,” is one of 


his characteristic outbursts; and im that sentence 
he sums up his fundamental divergence from ll 
the Democratic ideal. But there was more truth 
than perhaps he knew in his half humorous asser- 
tion: “I am not a ‘Tory; ah, no! but one of 
the deepest, though perhaps the quietest, of all the 
Radicals now extant im the world.” 

Each obscure human life was for him a matter of 


infinite import. London, as he looks down on 
it from the Surrey hills, “its smoke rising like 
a great dusky-coloured mountain, melting into 


the infinite clear sky,” has become a meeting-place of 
Eternities in the “ everflowing stream of life and death.” 
In the graveyard of the dead where “ they all lay so still 
and dumb, those that were once so blithe and quick at 
sight of us; gathered to their sleep under the long grass,” 
the old man “ could not forbear a kind of sob, like a child’s 
out of my old worn heart, at first sight of all this.” Read if 
you can without emotion that letter, magnificent in its 
simplicity, in which Carlyle describes to his brother in 
Canada the last days and death of his mother. It is the 
end of an obscure life, full of toils and sorrows; the dust 
returning to the earth, as it was, through that last in- 
dignity which is the common lot of man. But in the 
eyes of one watching with a love unconquered by change 
and the things of time, the voyage of this humble soul 
“through the gloomy clouds of death” is charged with 
a solemn splendour and triumph; all the mystery of the 
greatness of human existence gathers round the moment 
of the passing into eternity of the human spirit, return- 
ing to the God who gave it. The man to whom each solli- 
tary life was thus so sacred had the faith at bottom which 
alone can consecrate all human progress. 

“Alas! the inexorable ydars,” he cries, “that 
cut away from us, one after another, the true 
souls whom we loved, who loved us truly, that 
is the real bitterness of life.” “How could one 
live,’ he had before written, “if it were not for 
Death ?” “We ourselves, my friend ”—this is his con- 
clusion of the whole matter—“ it is not long we have to 
stay behind; we, too, shall find a shelter, in the Silent 
Kingdoms; and much Despicability that barked and 
snarled incessantly round us Aere shall there be without 
the walls for evermore. Blessed are the Dead. . . . 
God is great say the Moslems ; to which we add only, God 
is Good; and have not, nor ever shall have, any more to 


= 
Say. C. F. G. MASTERMAN. 





PARKINSON. 


PARADISI IN SOLE PARADISUS TERRESTRIS. By John Parkinson. 
Faithfully reprinted from the edition of 1629. London: 
Methuen and Co. £2 2s. 


Messrs. METHUEN deserve the thanks of every gardener 
for this beautiful facsimile of the most famous and de- 
lightful gardening book ever published. Parkinson’s 
Paradisus has hitherto been a costly rarity, which those 
who were curious about the past history of our garden 
flowers consulted painfully in museums. Now it can be 
bought at a price most moderate, considering the bulk 
and beauty of the book and all the delightful things which 
it contains, and it is to be hoped that every gardener who 
can buy it without beggaring himself will do so at once. 
It is to be hoped, too, that all the ladies now busy on 
gardening books will buy Parkinson, read him, and try to 
write like him; for he has shown once and for all how a 
gardening book should be written. He was himself a 
gardener, and, indeed, a botanist of the greatest eminence. 
He was also Apothecary to James I., but that is a trivial 
fact. He had a garden in Long-acre “well stored with 
rarities” (Gerard, of the Herbal, had one in Holborn) ; 
he introduced seven different species of plants into Eng- 
lish gardens, and thirty-three species were first mentioned 
by him as indigenous to England. When one considers 
these heroic achievements besides his book, one cannot 
wonder that a Parkinson Society should have been 
founded in the eighties. The only wonder is that it should 
be now extinct. 
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Parkinson’s feats are beyond the gardeners cf 
our time, even beyond Doctor Henry. The New 
World was really new when he wrote and gardened, 
and his book with its fine cuts of strange and familiar 
flowers is full of the wonder and delight of discovery. It 
is also full of the romance that hangs about all old gar- 
dens, and it seems to bring the past closer to the present 
than all the masterpieces of literature, for Parkinson, 
though he wrote in the full and quaint style of his time, 
yet had the spirit of the modern scientific gardener. You 
never feel that time has opened a gulf between his mind 
and your own, as you feel now and then in the case of Mil- 
ton or any other illustrious writer of that age. Suppose, 
fot instance, that you have vainly tried to grow Ornitho- 
galum Arabicum, the splendid large star of Bethlehem, 
out of doors. You are startled to find a picture of it in 
Parkinson. You thought, perhaps, that it was a new 
plant. You turn to see what he says about it, and you 
read that it is “ very impatient of our cold winters, so that 
it seldome prospereth or abideth with us; for although 
sometimes it doe abide a winter in the ground, yet it often 
lyeth without springing blade, or anything else a whole 
yeare, and then perisheth.” This is exactly what the per- 
verse bulb has done in my experience, and I find in 
Parkinson some advice as to how to teach it a better 
behaviour which | have found in no modern book. Par- 
kinson, indeed, was a rationalist at a time when ideas 
about gardening were as fantastic as about witches. 
For instance, he protests that flowers cannot be 
doubled by “observation of the change of 
the moone, the constellations or conjunctions 
of planets or some other starres or _ celestial 
bodies.” Nor can you change the colour of flowers to 
purple, he says, by steeping the seeds in red wine; or 
make yellow roses by grafting a damask upon a broom 
stick. There was in his time, as there was twenty years 
ago, an inordinate taste for doubling all kinds of flowers, 
and he himself was infected with it. He was, indeed, as 
far as Bacon from our moder conception of the wild 
garden. Carnations were his favourite flowers. He says 
many timeg that they are “the chiefest flowers of account 
in all our English gardens,” and gives very particular in- 
structions how togrowthem. He describes, too, many varie- 
ties in an exact elaborate style we have lost the secret of. 
Many of his carnations had fantastic and pretty names, as, 
for example, the Pale Pageant, of which “ the flower is of 
a pale bright purple, thicke powdered and very evenly with 
white, which hath the mastery, and maketh it the more 
gracefull ” ; the Sad Pageant ; Master Bradshaw his Dainty 
Lady, which from the picture is a most delicate little pink, 
and perhaps lost from our gardens. “ The flower is very 
neate, with a fine smalle jagge, and of a fine white colour 
on the underside of the leaves. But each leafe is of a fine 
bright pale red colour on the upper side from the edge to 
the middle, which mixture is of wonderful great delight.” 
He mentions also Master Tuggie’s Princesse and Master 
Tuggie his Rose’ Gilloflower. This last alone is like the 
modern fashionable type of carnation “in that it hath 
round leaves without any jagge at all on the edges.” It is, 
he says, “onely possessed by him that is the most indus- 
trious preserver of all Nature’s beauties.” Perhaps all 
the modern carnations without a “jagge” are descended 
from it. 

Parkinson says with pride that he has thirty kinds of 
roses in his own garden. He illustrates only fourteen, ar.4 
it is not easy to make out what some of these really are. 
Few of them would be of much account in the modern 
garden ; and it is clear that in the seventeenth century the 
rose had not taken the place it now holds among flowers. 
His double roses are all small and stiff in shape, except a 
few that are inperfectly doubled, and no doubt were 
thought the less of for that reason. His list of lilies is 
still more scanty, though he speaks of the wonderful variety 
of them then known. It includes half a dozen of the mar- 
tagons, the Canadian lily, then, like most of the flowers of 
the New World yet introduced, something of a wonder, 
the Tiger lily (probably), the Orange lily, and two different 
forms, still existing, of the Madonna lily. The 


finest of these forms, he says, has grown in our garder:s 
from time immemorial, and he does not know its wild 
origin. The less fine had lately come from Constanti- 
nople, whence most plants from the East were distributed 
to Europe. Thus all the splendid lilies of China and 
Japan, and most of those from North America, were un- 
known to Parkinson. Indeed, the number of lilies that 
can be grown in our gardens has been trebled within the 
memory of man. One is always being surprised, when 
roving through Parkinson, both at the plants which were 
known to him and at those which were not known. He 
knew, for instance, nothing of the true beauty of the coluin- 
bine. His columbines are all of the small double-buttony 
kind that we pull up nowadays. Our finest columbines 
come ftom North America and Siberia. The common 
English columbine, a pretty enough plant if unspoiled, was 
the only one known to Parkinson, and he shows four ugly 
double forms of it. The larkspur in his day was a very 
primitive flower. He, like Shakespeare (or Fletcher), cal! 
it also larksheels, and mentions only six kinds, apparently 
all of them annuals. This is a surprise, as one thinks of 
the perennial Larkspur as one of the oldest plants of our 
gardens. As a rule his classification of plants is very like 
the modern ; he often, indeed, protests against the popular 
classification of his day. But between the columbines and 
larkspurs, both of the same family, he inserts Corydalis 
solida, a plant of the Fumitory tribe, because its leaves 
are like those of the columbine and its spurs like thos2 
of the larkspur. Also, at the end of the larkspurs, he puts 
the nasturtium, which he calls Indian cress or yellow 
larkspur. He helps us to understand how this plant, 
really a tropaeolurt, has come to be popularly known as 
nasturtium, the botanic name for watercress, a plant of 
quite a different family. “The Spaniards and others use 
the leaves hereof instead of ordinary cresses, because 
the taste is somewhat sharpe, agreeing thereto.” So it 
came to be known as nasturtium indicum, or Indian cre:s. 
It is a plant even now very doubtfully placed in the 
geranium tribe, and Parkinson was in much doubt about 
its proper place. He shows his insight by placing it next 
to the balsam, also now included in the geranium family. 
One important family of the modern garden, the Saxi- 
frages, is hardly to be found in Parkinson at ail. He 
illustrates three or four of them, two apparently of the 
Aizoon type and one of the London pride sort, but calls 
them sanicles and cotyledons, sanicle being a name now 
given to a plant of the umbelliferous tribes and cotyledon 
being our wild pennywort. He speaks also incidentaliv 
of our white saxifrage, by which perhaps he means the 
Saxifraga Granulata of English meadows. But he con- 
fesses himself doubtful about their classification. It may 
seem strange that he did not know more saxifrages; but 
most of them are rock plants; and rock plants were littie 
grown in English gardens of that time, though, oddlv 
enough, he mentions and illustrates Soldanella alpina, 
saying, however, that it is a plant of the mountain snows, 
seldom thriving in our gardens. It is only in the last 
thirty years that we have learnt how to grow alpine plants. 
At the beginning of the book is a large plate repze- 
senting Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden, surrounded 
by plants which are evidently those upon which Parkinson 
set most store, whether for their beauty or novelty. Close 
to Adam is a carnation taller than he is, with a flower 
about thrice the size of his head. Beside it grows 1 
enormous cactus, about as ugly as a real one. There ‘s 
also a cyclamen as large as Eve, a fine martagon lily, twe 
kinds of tulip, a pineapple, a chequered saffron, a banana, 
an anemone, possibly Anemone appenina, and some other 
plants not so easy to name. Eve is gathering a strawbecry 
small in scale compared with the other plants, which re- 
minds one that the strawberry of that time was only an 
improvement upon the wild strawberry, and not much 
larger. It is only possible to make discursive notes upon 
a book so full of delight, so I will end up with one upon 
the title. Paradist in Sole is merely a pun upon the 
author’s name, and means Of Park in Sun. This piece of 
humour is almost the only obsolete thing in the book. 
A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


PuBLic ScHOoLs AND PusLic Opinion. By T. Pellatt. Lon- 


don: Longmans, Green and Co. as. 6d. net. 
A LITTLE while ago, in the course of the debate on the 
Navy Estimates in the House of Commons, Mr. E. 
Robertson, referring to Mr. Goschen’s plan, now 
abandoned, of attracting public-school boys of sixteen to 
the navy, spoke of “the old-fashioned public schools, 
where attention was paid to athletics and where there was 
a contempt of knowledge.” It appears that Sir 
E. Gray demurred to this opinion, and he was 
taken to task for it the next morning by a pro- 
minent journalist on the ground that it is a matter of 
common knowledge that cricket is the prime object of the 
public schools. Now, such a thesis as Mr. Robertson’s is of 
course a most tempting one to propound in the face of a 
hostile majority, largely composed of public-school men, 
whose opinions let us say on the merits of Warner’s team 
would undoubtedly be much more valuable than they 
are on any other subject of public interest at the moment ; 
but it represents more! than a delicate method of suggesting 
to the other side that they are very ignorant, it represents 
a large body of serious opinion, and it is to combat such 
opinion that Mr. Pellatt has issued his little book of essays 
in defence of public schools. Written primarily, as he says, 
“to explain my position to those who send their boys to 
me to be prepared for the public schools,” they have found 
a wider public; and fortunately so, for, partly through a 
consciousness of their real shortcomings and perhaps 
shame at the too indiscriminate praise of their supporters, 
partly through pride, refusing to enter the lists in a jour- 
nalistic tournament with s who show little under- 
standing of the difficulites of the problem, many public- 
school masters, who, like Mr. Pellatt, would find their posi- 
tion intolerable if they believed that their critics were in 
the main right, have too often seemed to let the case go by 
default. The result has been a widespread disbelief in 
the intellectual value of a public-school education, and, as 
Mr. Pellatt says, “ nothing can be worse for a nation than 
for its upper classes to accept with placid cynicism a 
method of intellectual training for their children for which 
they have in their hearts only the supremest contempt.” 
There are two main grounds on which the public 
school is generally attacked ; first, as we have seen, that it 
devotes its chief energies to games and not to work ; second, 
that its curriculum is antiquated and absurd. Both these 
propositions are vigorously denied in these essays. “That 
athletics interfere with work seems to me,” says Mr. Pellatt, 
“to be a criticism of the public school which is justified 
neither by history, reason, nor facts,” though he admits 
that “at a large number of schools they are played in the 
wrong way and regarded from the wrong standpoint.” In 
support of his opinion he appeals to the time-table, and 
undoubtedly makes a good point. Out of a fifteen hours’ 
day he estimates that the average public-school boy spends 
at most three hours on games: this, of course, is an aver- 
age, and is probably well within the mark: it is made pos- 
sible by the fact that the school boy’s day is more rationally 
divided than the man’s; no one would seriously deny that 
it would be an advantage for the man if, instead of working 
from nine or ten to six, he could get two or three hours out 
of doors in the daytime and make it up before or after his 
usual working hours. But the critic will reply, “I do not 
object to the hours of outdoor exercise, but to the over- 
important position which games occupy in the interests of 
the school boy,” and though, as Mr. Pellatt says, it does 
not follow that a boy is not interested in his work because 
he talks about his games more, it must be conceded that 
the criticism is not always so unjust as he seems to think. He 
scarcely seems alive to the danger, and he does not point 
out how very difficult it is to prevent. The old Zatssez-faire 
system under which boys played to amuse themselves 
as they liked, and if they liked, has almost entirely dis- 
appeared before the modem theory that bodily training is 
an essential though subordinate part of education. Games 
are not only encouraged, they are made compulsory; if 
compulsory they become really part of the curriculum and 


are to some extent taught like other things; and all this 
makes it more difficult to combat the excessive admiration 
of those who excel in them among minds which are full of 
the natura] man’s respect for bodily strength and skill. 
And the journals which are most severe on the public 
schools often do most to spread the evil. Not long ago 
there was on one sheet of a daily halfpenny paper a vehe- 
ment attack on the over-athleticism of public schools and 
on anothier details of am auction of old cricket bats belong- 
ing to “famous” players which the journal was getting up. 

On the question of the curriculum Mr. Pellatt has 
much to say that is well worth attention: perhaps one of 
his most illuminating remarks is in a footnote, where he says 
that he has “ kept a list of the various subjects suggested to 
me from time to time by parents and others for little boys 
of eleven or twelve. At present it amounts to 131. All 
of these are sensible enough in their way, and a brief might 
be held for any one of them.” Meanwhile he maintains 
that the public schools (who must after all be largely 
guided by the Universities) are right in holding fast by the 
classics and claims that the experience of Germany and 
other countries justifies them in so doing. It is indeed ob- 
vious that Sir Oliver Lodge and those who believe that 
“ the vivid young of to-day,” as he calls them, have all their 
wits smothered by the classics, cannot reasonably expect 
the public schools to change their curriculum until they 
have shown by experience and not merely theory that a 
scientific curriculum will yield better results. 

Many other interesting points are suggestively if not 
exhaustively treated in the book: it is nearly all reasonable, 
but we are afraid that in his jeremiad over what he calls 
“the gigantic failure of our elementary education” Mr. 
Pellatt has run into the error which he so justly protests 
against in the critics of public-schools—a sweeping con- 
demnation on very insufficient evidence. 


HIBBERT JOURNAL. 
April, 1904. 

ProressorR Henry Jones leads off with an article on 
the “ Moral Aspect of the Fiscal Question.” He is a little 
vague, and takes a long time to develop his chief point. 
On the other hand, his controversial tone is high and 
impersonal. His conception of the State is derived 
from the Greek vicw, which Green made us familiar with. 
Using this notion as a criterion, he seeks to show that 
the methods of the “tariff reformers” are inspired by the 
atomist individualism of Hobbes, and must therefore have 
a solvent influence. Sir Oliver Lodge makes some “Sug- 
gestions Towards the Re-interpretation of the Christian 
Doctrine.” He belongs to a school which seeks to refine 
the traditional doctrines of Christianity in the same spirit 
which Plato dealt with the popular beliefs uttered by 
the poets of his own time. He would formulate the 
underlying realities in the following series: 1. Incarnation 
with pre-existence; 2. Revelation or discovery; 3. Con- 
tinuity and persistent influence. 

So far as dissatisfaction with crude relics of ritual 
or doctrine is due to the growth of the idea of good in 
the human soul, the refining influence is religion rather 
than science, and this Sir O. Lodge seems to ignore. 
To some, however, the search for truth, which is the 
mission of science, is also the essence of religion. In 
a like manner Mr. Hensley Henson essays a restatement 
of the doctrine of the Resurrection. The Bishop of 
Ripon discourses on Mr. Gladstone as a moral and re- 
ligious personality. It is a little amusing to see the 
unanimity with which the “orthodox” have commented 
on Mr. Morley’s account of the religious side of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s character, i.¢., much as doctors might accept the 
biography of one who had been one of themselves by a 
brilliant amateur. Perhaps, however, religion 1s not a pro 
fession. The Bishop notes the biographer’s observations on 
the non-metaphysical character of Mr. Gladstone’s mind. 
and that the subtlety was in his means, not his ends. 
The more speculative psychology fares well in the hands 
of Mr. Andrew Lang, who upholds Mr. Myers’ theory of 
the subliminal self with much playful badinage of Mr. 
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Stout, as revealed in his review in the Hibbert Journal of 
“ Human Personality.” The point of his criticism is that 
Mr. Myers used the term “ subliminal self” in two senses, 
and that Professor Stout's criticisms are often null and 
void because they do not distinguish between the two 
groups of phenomena thus described. Such a procedure 
can only be half successful as a rehabilitation of Mr. 
Myers, because it postulates that either he was careless or 
he misunderstood the facts himself. The mathematical 
axiom of infinity—a topic which, it will be remembered, 
Dr. Royce handled so brilliantly in an early number of the 
Hibbert Journal—is the subject of a further paper by Pro- 
fessor C. J. Keyser, who has a few criticisms to offer on 
Dr. Royce’s article. He sketches the growth of this new 
and positive notion of infinity in the minds of modern 
mathematicians, such as Bolzano, Dedekind, and Cantor. 
He formulates the axiom thus: “ An assemblage of ele- 
ments is infinite or finite, according as it has, or has not, a 
part to which the whole is just equivalent in the sense that 
between the elements composing that part there exists a 
unique and reciprocal correspondence.” (Is not this like 
“homoiomereia ”?) Professor J. Brown bemoans “the 
passing of conviction,” while Dr. H. Winckler, in an articl2 
on “ North Arabia and the Bible,” defends himself in an 
obscure and allusive article against various critics. Appa- 
rently, his offence is connected with that of Professor 
Cheyne touching the significance of “Jerahmeel.” The 
discussions touch the case of Mr. Beeby and the alleged in- 
difference of laymen to religion. Among the longer ‘e- 
views we notice one by Dr. Schmiedel on Professor Stan- 
ton’s The Gospel as Historical Documents, and by Pro- 
fessor Sanday on Dr. Drummond’s Jnqguiry into the 
Character and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel. Mr. 
Schillers volume of philosophical essays, entitled 
Humanism, is dismissed rather summarily by Mr. F. B. 
Jevons. The “Bibliography of Recent Books and 
Articles,” by its existence, reminds the reader of the new 
axiom of infinity. 





FICTION, 
Ruvers oF Kincs. By Gertrude Atherton. London: Mac- 
millan and Co. 6s. 
THe CoLoneL. By Olivieri Sangiacomo. London: D. Nutt. 
(The Phoenix Library.) 6s. 
UnpER CROAGH Patrick. By Mrs. William O’Brien. London: 


John Long. 6s. 
Wuat are we to say to Mrs. Atherton ? Rulers of Kings is 
a political novel, a novel dealing with the subjugation of 
this corrupt, effete, and senile Europe of ours by American 
brains, American capital, and American vulgarity, and it 
may be that thousands of American readers will take the 
book seriously and think it “real smart.” It is even pos- 
sible that our humble British public, struggling to get as 
near to Royalty as the medium of the illustrated pape:s 
allows, will be so dazzled by these lime-lit scene-paintings 
of artistocratic Viennese and Hungarian life de /uxe and 
by the opportunity of rubbing shoulders with William of 
Germany, the Emperor Joseph, and the countless princes 
and princesses of the blood royal, the archdukes and 
archduchesses, the magnates and Ministers that form the 
dramatis persona in Rulers of Kings, as to swallow almost 
unconsciously its crude and barbarous absurdities. Mrs. 
Atherton’s copious inventory of the royal furniture in the 
private apartments of the Hofburg Palace may, for aug’ 
we know, have been “ snapshotted ” from the life, but the 
imaginary conversations between the ladies of the Austrian 
Court are so vibrant with an American nasal twang that 
Rulers of Kings, which no doubt convinces the simply 
“cute” American mind of Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts, suggests that the authoress has collaborated with 
a Yankee bagman. In truth, Americans may well be 
ashamed of their book. If they are not ashamed! well, it 
is proof that their eager pursuit of European culture is 
not more futile than ridiculous. Is it not time that the 
American intelligence understood that the favourite 


national “bluff” is not only terribly raw, but inherently 
low bred? The conduct of Mrs. Atherton’s hero Fessen- 
den, an American millionaire, recalls nothing so much as 


the behaviour of an insufferably “smart” child eagerly 
showing off before adult men. Fessenden has been 
brought up unconscious of the fact that his father is the 
richest man in America, and when the news is broken to 
him: 

“He experienced the profoundest discouragement he was 
ever to know, except on that midnight, ten years later, when 
he stood on a moonlit balcony in Hungary, alone with the 
daughter of an emperor, and opened his contemptuous 
American mind to the deeper problems of Europe. 

“His hand shook as he gave his hat to a footman of pre- 
ternatural dignity, as he met the stolid but recognising eye 
of the butler. He had not the courage to think, and he was 
white and almost weak as he followed his father to the 
library at the back of the house. It was a great room lifted 
bodily from a ducal castle—books, pictures, busts, weapons 
—in the devouring American fashion.” 

Incurable megalomania runs, apparently, in the I'es- 
senden family, for Mr. Fessenden, senior, addresses his 
stricken son thus: 

“I have told you enough to demonstrate to you that the 
day approaches when you may be the most powerful man 
in the world if you choose. . » What the Rothschilds 
are as a family I am as an individual—and doubly so, for I 
can act on the moment. I am obliged to consult no one. 
When the coffers of the United States are low I can fill 
them; if I refused, and lifted my warning finger to others, 
they would remain empty. I can reduce the President of 
this great country to a mere figurehead. When the right 
moment comes I can push the United States into the front . 
of nations, or force it to continue to play a third-rate part. 
In time I can—and shall—make her the most powerful, the 
most feared, the most hated of all the countries on the 
globe. Fifteen years from now this country will not 
only be the clearing-house of the world, but the autocrat of 
commerce. Do you begin to see light? . . . ” 

‘As Fessenden opened the door he said with a suddea 
flash in his eyes, ‘ Where is my sister ?’ 

“*She is visiting the Archduchess Ranata Theresia, 
daughter of the Emperor.’ .. .” 

The Fessendens, father and son, go off on a cruise to 
Norway on their magnificent yacht, and the next person 
to come on the scene is, very naturally, “William,” 
the German Emperor. Mrs. Atherton is very fond of 
“William,” and though Fessenden “sniffs with youthful 
Americanism.” when he is invited to visit the Hohenzol- 
lern, he decides to go, and in a couple of hours becomes 
a bosom friend of that monarch: 

“* Look here,’ he [Fessenden] exclaimed. “ I really can’t 

stand it any longer. I'll come back to-morrow if you like. 

I think you are a great man, and I’m only too delighted to 

help you in any way I can, but,’” &c. 

“, , . ‘I beg your pardon,’ he [the Emperor] stam- 
mered. ‘How inhospitable. I never was so tactless in my 
life. But you have interested me so deeply. You are the 
most extraordinary young man—will you forgive me? and 
will you do me the honour to return for dinner?’” &c. 

Fessenden does come back to dinner, and confides 
the purpose of his life to “ William.” He has a little in- 
vention on hand, “a union of steel and electricity,” which 
is destined to bestow on the happy possessor the power of 
“forcing the Monroe Doctrine down the throat of Europe, 
perhaps annexing the rotten old monarchies altogether.” 
William’s face turns “ grey,” and he “let his temper flv.” 
And then Mrs. Atherton leaves this anxious monarch, and 
introduces us to an American girl, Miss Alexandra Fes- 
senden, the confidential friend and adviser of the Emperor 
of Austria’s daughter, the Archduchess Ranata. We 
much regret, in the interests of The Speaker's readers, 
that exigencies of space prevent us from detailing the 
steps by which the unhappy Hapsburghs come under the 
imperious sway of the Fessenden family’s intellect. Fes- 
senden himself, with the social tact and native grace of 
his race, seizes the opportunity, and pounces on the Arch- 
duchess Ranata when she is present, zzcognita, at a pea- 


sants’ dance : 

“ Fessenden raised his hands and placed them firmly 
about the slender waist of the Archduchess. ‘Put yout 
hands on my shoulders,’ he said. ‘I shall not let you go.’ 
She drew herself up rigidly for a moment, then obeyed him. 

” 


“Fessenden mopped his streaming face. ‘By Jove!’ he 
remarked, ‘that was warm work! But it’s a great dance— 
and you—you were simply magnificent. When I get my 
breath Til tell you how grateful I am.” 

Fascinated as the Archduchess is by the American 
millionaire’s manners and “ grit,” it takes him two or three 
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more interviews to bring her to his feet. But money and 
manners can do anything in this little world of ours, and 
the Archduchess soon becomes Americanised. She loves 
Fessenden passionately, and defies the Emperor, and even 
outwits Miss Fessenden’s sisterly jealousy by saying, @ 
PAmericaine, “the earthly consummation of love has 
nothing to do with its immortal part.” This pleases Miss 
Fessenden, and “she thrills at the vision of poetic and 
spiritual love high on the snowy peaks of Imagination ”: 

“* You have put such an entirely different complexion on 

it. I should be a fiend to betray you. William and Fes- 

senden both know how to take care of themselves. I’m 

frightfully interested, old girl, and I'll never turn a hair 

again.’ 

“When Ranata was alone she sat straight in her chair 

and stared hard at the floor. ‘How much of that did I 

mean ?’ she said finally and aloud. ‘How much! I wish to 

God I knew.’” 

So when Fessenden threatens the Emperor that if 
Ranata is not given to him in marriage he, by means of 
his “ little invention,” will make Austria into “a province 
of Russia,” and “ William” backs him up, the Emperor 
«caves in to American “grit.” “His face was almost 
purple. His heavy Hapsburgh mouth was trembling.” 
But still, what was the monarch to do? He gave his 
daughter away “in the throne room,” and Fessenden 
“shook hands with his father-in-law.” So the simple 
story of American manners ends. 

It is, perhaps of good augury that the Phcenix Library 
should open with the translation of a foreign novel. Of 
late years the English public has shown itself very in- 
different to good continental fiction, and we note, for 
example, that Mr. Heinemann’s excellent International 
Library seems to exist in a state of suspended animation. 
The Colonel, by Olivieri Sangiacomo, is not a work of 
genius, but is a conscientious and thorough study of 
Italian military life. What strikes us in reading it is 
how much simpler, softer, and more sensitive is the 
Italian officer and private than the English soldier. It 
is the same thing with D’Amicis’ pictures of Italian 
school-life and with Mathilde Serao’s clever domestic 


novels—the emotional sensibility of the race is so intense 
as to make the northern reader a little ashamed of our 
English “ firmness” and harshness of character. All the 
people in Zhe Colonel, Garulli, the anarchist, and Elena, 
his luckless mother, and the martinet, Bitossi, “ the Cos- 
sack,” and Colonel Sant Agata himself, are much 
tenderer of heart, more childlishly susceptible under mis- 
fortune than Frenchmen, or Germans, or Englishmen 
would be. It is, on the whole, a lovable national trait in 
this harsh, driving world of ours, and we advise the Eng- 
lish reader to send for Zhe Colonel and study it for 
himself. 

English people will learn not a little in a quiet way 
if they read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest Mrs. Wil- 
liam O’Brien’s unpretentious narrative of her personal ex- 
periences among the Connaught peasants. Under Croagh 
Patrick is a very simple record of home life, touched with 
a pleasant maiveté—as when the authoress is indignant 
because the Tory landlords, in turn, refused to let Mr. 
William O’Brien become their tenant!—but in its simple 
fashion it charms one, because the authoress has set down 
nothing for effect and does not try to seem cleverer than 
she is. Very touching is her picture of the heroic 
peasant woman, a widow with nine children, who fought 
Lord Sligo and the majesty of the law, and beat them in 
the end. “ She sold her cow for £7; she owed 14 14s. 
She offered one year’s rent, the price of the cow; the 
agent, however, refused to take anything but the whole 
amount due, and the poor woman was evicted with her 
nine children.” The farm was taken by “a grabber.” The 
widow followed him at fairs and markets and denounced 
him. The law stepped in. Five times was the widow 
sent to gaol; she passed six months in gaol out of the 
nine after her eviction, and at last “ public sympathy ” 
was aroused. Mrs. Sammon’s spirit is indeed typical of 
the spirit of the Irish peasant under English rule. The 
land is not theirs legally, but it is theirs in equity, because 
their life depends upon it. And Under Croagh Patrick 
brings home to the reader the bare staring facts of the 
Connaught peasant’s constant struggle with semi-famine. 
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Odol is the first and 
only antiseptic preparation for 
cleansing the mouth and teeth which 
is absorbed in the cavities of the 
teeth and by the mucous membrane 
of the gums, to a certain extent 
impregnating them, and so exer- 
cising its antiseptic powers not only 
during the brief period of applica- 
tion but continuing for some hours 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 
THE public is still holiday making, and the steam is rather 
out of markets. Prices are well maintained on the whoie, 
especially those of “ gilt-edged ” securities, but the Home 
Railway market has a decideai tired appearance. 
Some small attempt at buoyancy was shown by American 
Rails, in spite of the wholesale dismissal of railway em- 
ployees, owing to the trade depression in that happy land, 
so blessed in its scientific tariff, according to Mr. Cham- 
berlain; but Wall Street, like Capel Court, sighs in vain 
for its public. The Kaffir Circus is very stagnant and 
dull, and even the starting of a shipload of Chinese 
coolies could not rouse it; this apathy makes even the 
most optimistic bulls” of Kaffirs feel a little uncomfort- 
able. oe 

The Central Insurance Company’s report for 1973 
shows a further considerable increase in the business of 
this lusty young institution, the net premium income 
having been £55,000 as compared with less than £26,000 
in the fourteen months ended on December 31, 1902. 
Tae losses came to £17,000, an increase of z,12,600, and 
the expenses to £28,000, an increase of £16,000 odd. 
The surplus thus amounts in rough figures to £10,00¢, 
and after including interest receipts and the amount 
brought forward, the sum available was £25,876. After 
writing £1,000 off the British Dominions Insurance 
Company purchase account, and setting aside £1,000 
against the depreciation of securities, a dividend of 2} 
per cent. is recommended, £21,585 being carried for- 
ward. ‘The amount required for this dividend is more 
than provided by the interest received by the company 
on its investments. —_—_—- 

At the annual meeting of the Guardian Assurance 
Society, an interesting point was raised by the Hon. 
Evelyn Hubbard, who presided, with regard to the valua- 
tion of securities in balance-sheets. He described the 
practice of this society as that of refraining from writing 
up the prices of securities which had risen in value, 

profits 





but of writing down out of current any 
securities which in the opinion of the directors 
had suffered a permanent depreciation. The result 


was, with regard to the securities in the life depart- 
ment of the Guardian, that just after the outbreak of the 
South African war, on December 31, 1899, there was 3 
surplus of £115,000 odd in the market prices above th2 
book value shown in the balance-sheet. This surplus had 
been reduced, owing to the depreciation in prices whica 
attended and followed the war, to less than £29,000 on 
December 31, 1903, since when, of course, there has been 
a sharp recovery. Mr. Hubbard pointed out that if, in- 
stead of pursuing the regular policy the directors of the 
Guardian had regarded the rise in the value of their 
securities as profit to be divided in previous quinquen- 
niums, they would have had a loss of about £86,000 oo 
account of the current quinquennium, with disastrous re- 
sults to bonuses for the period. 

Their policy was thus fully justi.ed by results, and 
Mr. Hubbard had, no doubt, good reason to count on the 
approval of shareholders and policyholders. But he 
went on to say that the terms of a bill now before Parlia- 
ment and backed by the law officers of the Crown made 
such a policy a misdemeanour. Which just shows what 
law officers can really do in the way of rivalling Mr. Gil- 
bert’s extravagances when they give their minds to com- 
mercial matters. The bill, of course, is the outcome of 
the Whitaker Wright case, in connection with which the 
law officers have already added lustre to their laurels, and 
its object is to amend the law relating to false statements 
with respect to the financial position of companies and 
other bodies. And it has, apparently, been so drafted 
that, according to Mr. Hubbard, if its main clause as it 
now stands should be passed, the policy of the directors 
of all banks and insurance companies, who habitually 
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follow this custom of taking their securities below market 
values in their balance-sheets, would not only be con- 
demned, but they themselves might have their personal 
liberty endangered under a change of misdemeanour. It 
is not to be wondered at that the exposure of this legal 
absurdity was received with laughter by the assembled 
shareholders. On the face of it it does seem pretty 
absurd that the law cannot amend itself so as to make 
things uncomfortable for those who produce specious 
balance-sheets by over-valuing their assets without at the 
same time threatening dire penalties against honest boards 
which keep a margin for a rainy day by taking their securi- 
ties at prices below those which they would fetch on the 
day when the balance was struck. But this is just the 
sort of simple problem which, from the legal point of view, 
bristles with difficulties. It will be interesting to see 
how the law officers of the Crown will endeavour to turn 
the flank of th isformidable obstacle. 





Holders of Dock stocks have recently begun to con- 
gratulate themselves on a feeling of security in the belief 
that the Government’s life is now assured for this’ Session 
and that the Port of London Bill will really get itself 
passed before Parliament rises. And enthusiastic be- 
lievers in the future of London and India Docks Deferred 
stock have been talking it up to 120, on the ground that 
the company’s valuable freehold properties will oblige the 
arbitrators to name a big price for its assets, quite apart 
from its earning powers as a going concern. Now there 
appears a new lion in the path of purchase in the shape 
of a circular signed by Sir Thomas Brooke-Hitching, 
L.C.C., and Mr. W. H. Grenfell, M.P., and issued with 2 
view to securing opposition to the Dock Purchase scheme, 
and insisting on a fair consideration of the Thames bar- 
rage scheme before Parliament is committed to the former. 
However, dock shareholders may be comforted, for the 
barrage scheme would apparently render their property 
very much more profitable. According to the circular, as 
quoted in the Financial Times, a permanent navigable 
depth will be secured of 30 ft. at London Bridge to 60 ft. 
at Gravesend, with the result that ships drawing 30 ft. can 
go up and down the river all day and all night, and the 
docks and wharves can carry on business all through the 
twenty-four hours; and, moreover, the dock gates can be 
left open, and “at least £100,000 per annum ” thus saved 
to their owners, while the free water difficulty with the 
barges is thus at once solved. The dues can be reduced 
owing to the great saving of time and increase in facili- 
ties, the water will be purer, and “all the river frontage 
lands can be brought into use with an immense increase 
of business.” The circular adds that there will be then no 
need to purchase the docks, but it forgets to state how 
the barrage scheme is to be financed. 


As for prospectuses, subscriptions were invited for 
£115,000 Surrey County Three per Cent. stock at 92, 
about 2} millions Cuban Fives at 97, £500,000 West 
Ham Corporation Three per Cent. stock at 84, £500,000 
Antofagasta Railway Four and a Half per Cent. Deben- 
ture stock at 98, and £250,000 Dorman Long and Co. 
Six per Cent. Second Debenture stock at par. The Cuban 
bonds were snapped up in a great hurry. JANus. 
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